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BITBRATURS, 


THE PLEDGE. 


BY ELIZA=COOK. 


Full oft we breathe and echo round 

With cheering shout and minstrel sound 

A name that honesty would write 

In colours anything but bright. 

But shame be on the hands that hold 
The wine cup at the shrine of gold ; 

Shame on the slavish lips that part 

To utter what belies the heart. 
Fill high, fill high, while Truth stand by 

To echo back the lauding cry ; 

But gall be on the goblet’s edge 

For him who yields the worthless pledge. 





However rich the stream that’s pour’d 
In homage at the banquet board ; 

To coward, fool, or wealthy knave 

Let, let us spurn the tainted wave. 

Far sweeter is the foaming ale, 

That circles with the fire-side tale ; 
While sacred words and beaming eyes 
Proclaim we pledge the souls we prize. 
Fill high, fill high, while Truth stands by 
To echo back the lauding cry ; 

But let the glad libation prove 

The meed of friendship, worth and love. 


Let warm Affection light the draught, 
Then be the nectar deeply quaff'd ; 

Let Genius claim it—gift divine, 

And all shall drain the hallow'd wine ; 
Let Goodness have the honour due, 
Drink to the poor man if he’s true ; 

And ne’er forget that star’s the best 
That’s worn not on but inthe breast. 
Fill high, fill high, while Truth stands by 
To echo back the lauding ery ; 

But gall be on the goblet’s edge 

For him who yields the worthless pledge. 


ENGLISH CHURCHES. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


How beautiful they stand, 
Those ancient altars of our native land ! 
Amid the pasture fields and dark green woods, 
Amid the mountain's clouds and solitudes ; 
By rivers broad that rush into the sea: 
By little brooks that with a lisping sound, 
Like playful children, run by copse and lea! 
Each in its little plot of holy ground, 
How beautiful they stand, 
Those old grey churches of our native land ! 


Our lives are all turmoil ; 
Our souls are in a weary strife and toil, 
Grasping and straining—tasking nerve and brain, 
Both day and night for gain ; 
We have grown worldly ; have made gold our god ; 
_ Have turned our hearts away from lowly Sings ; 
We seek not now the wild flowers on the sod; 
We see not snowy folded angel’s wings 
Amid the summer skies ; 
For visions come not to polluted eyes ! 


_ Yet, blessed quiet fanes ! 

Still piety, still poetry remains, 

And shall remain, whilst ever on the air 

One chapel-bell calls high and low to prayer— 

W hilst ever green and sunny church-yards keep 

. The dust of our beloved, and tears are shed 

F rom founts which in the human heart lie deep ! 
Something in these aspiring days we need 
To keep our spirits lowly, ts 

To set within our hearts sweet thoughts and holy ! 


And ’tis for this they stand, 
The old grey churches of our native land! 
And even in the gold-corrupted mart, 
fn the great city’s heart 
They stand ; and chantry dome and organ sound, 
And stated services of prayer and praise, 
Like to the righteous ten which were not found, 
«> For the polluted city shall upraise, 
Meek faith and love sincere— 
Better in time of need than shield or spear! 





LE CHATEAU DE VANDYK, , 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED VOLUME BY CHARLES LEVER, Esq. 

On the eighth -day after my arrival at Brussels, I told my wife to pack up ; 
for, as Mr. Thysens the lawyer, who promised to write before that time, nad 
not done so, we had nothing to wait for. We had seen Waterloo, visited the 
Musée, skated about in liston slippers, through the Palais d’Orange, dined at 


Duboss,eat ice at Velloni’s, bought half the old lace in the Rue de Ja Madelaine, | 


and almost caught an ague in the Allée Verte. This was, certainly, pleasure 


enough for one week ; so I ordered my bill, and prepared to evacuate Flanders. | 


Lord help us, what beings we are! had I gone down to the rail-road by the 
Boulevards, and not by the Montagne de la Cour, what miseries might I not 
have been spared. Mr. Thysens’s clerk met me, just as I emerged from the 
Place Royal, with a letter in his hand. 

“ Ah, Monsieur, quel plaisir de vous voir,—voild une lettre pour vous.” 

I took it—opened—and read 

* Sir—I have just completed the purchase of the beautiful Chateau of Van- 
derstradentendunk, with all its gardens, orchards, pheasantries, piscina, prairies, 
and forest rights, which are now your property. Accept my most respectful 


congratulations upon your acquisition of this magnificent seat of ancient gran- 
deur, rendered double precious by its having been once the favourite residence 


and chateaux of the great Vandyk.” 
Here followed a long encomium upon Reubens and his school, which I 
did not half relish, knowing it was charged to me in my account, the 


whole winding up with a pressing recommendation to hasten down at once 
to take possession, and enjoy the partridge-shooting, then in great abun- 


dance. 
My wife was in ecstacy to be The Frow von Vanderstradentendonk, with 


! 


fish-pond before the door, and twelve gods and goddesses in lead around it. To 
have a brace of asthmatic peacocks on a terrace and a dropsical swan on an 
island, were strong fascinations, not to speak of the straight avenues, leading 
nowhere, and the winds of heaven blowing everywhere. A house with a - 
dred and thirty windows and half as many doors, none of which would shut 
close ; a garden, with no fruit but crab-apples ; and a nursery, 80 called, be- 
cause the play-ground of all the brats for a league round us. No matter, I 
had resolved to live abroad for a year or two ; one place would do just as well 
as another ; at least, I should have quietness ; that was something ; there was 
no neighbourhood, no town, no high road, no excuse for travelling acquaintances 
to drop in, or rambling tourists to bore one with letters of introduction. Thank 
God ! there was neither a battle-field, a cathedral, a picture, nor a great living 
poet, for ten miles on every side. 

Here, thought I, I shall have that peace Piccadilly cannot give. Cincin- 
natus like, I’ll plant my cabbages, feed my turkeys, let my beard grow, and 
nurse my rental. Solitude never bored me; I could bear anything but intru- 
sive impertinence ; and, so fardid I carry this feeling that, on reading Robin- 
; son Crusee, I laid down the volume in disgust on the introduction of his man 
| Friday. 

It mattered little, therefore, that the couleur de rose picture, the lawyer 
| had drawn of the chateau, had little existence out of his own florid imagina- 
| tion : the quaint old building, with its worn tapestries and faded furniture, 
suited the habit of my soul, and I hugged myself often in the pleasant reflec- 
tion that iny London acquaintances would be puzzling their brains for my 
whereabouts, without the slightest clue to my detection. Now, had I settled in 
| Florence, Frankfort, or Geneva, what a life I must have led! There is always 
| some dear Mrs. Somebody going to live in your neighbourhood, who begs you'll 
| look out for a house for her: something very eligible ; eighteen rooms well fur- 
| nished, a southern aspect, in the best quarter; a garden indispensable ; and all 

for some forty pounds a year : or some other dear friend who desires you'll find | 
a governess with more accomplishments than Malibran and more learning than 
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speak not of the miserable practice of cutting slices of all the furniture as re- 
lics. John Murray took an inventory of the whole contents of the house for a 
new edition of his guide-book, and Holman the blind traveller felt me all over 
with his hand, as I sat at tea with my wife ; and,last of all,a respectable 

monger from the Strand, after inspecting the entire building from the attics to 
the cellar, pressed sixpence into my hand at parting, and said, “ Happy to see 
you, Mr. Vandyk, if you come inte the city !” 

The advice and counsel I met with, oral and written, would fill a vo- 
lume, and did ; for I was compelled to keep an album in the hall for the writer’s 
names. 

One suggested that my desecration of the temple of genius would be less dis- 
gusting, if I dined in my kitchen and left the ancient dining room as the great 
artist had left it. 

Another hinted that my presence in my own house destroyed all the illusions 
of v <¥P associations. 

A third, a young lady—to judge by the writing—proposed my wearing a 
point beard and lace ruffles, with trunk hese and a Eiet a het ; pot Pe 
to favour the illusion so urgently mentioned by the last writer, and, perhaps, to 
indulge visitors like my friend the cheesemonger. 

Many pitied me—well might they !—aa one insensible to the associations of 
the spot ; while my very servants, regarding me only as a show part of the es- 
tabliahment, neglected their duties on every side, and beteok themselves to cice- 
ronéship, each allocating his peculiar territory to himself, like the people who 
show the lions and the armor in the Tower. 

No weather was either too hot or too cold, too sultry or too boistero us, no 
hour too late or too early, no day was sacred. If the family were at pray ers, or 
at dinner, at breakfast er in bed, it mattered not: they had come many miles to 
see the chateau, and see it they would. 

Alas! thought I, if, as some learned persons suppose, individuals be recog- 
nisable in the next world, what a melanc oly time of it will be yours poor Van- 


Porson, with the temper of five angels and a vow in heaven to have no higher | dyk! If they make all this hubbub about the house you lived in, what will they 
, salary than a college bed-maker. Then there are the Thompsons passing | do about your fleshy tabernacle ! 
through, whom you have taken care never to know before ; but who fall upon | As the season advanced, the crowds increased, and, as autumn began, the con- 
| you now, as strangers in a foreign land, and take the benefit of the alien act in | flicting currents to and from the Rhine all met in my bed-room. There took 
' dinners at your house during their stay. I stop not to enumerate the crying | place all the rendezvous of Europe. Runaway daughters there first repented 
wants of the more lately arrived resident, all of which are refreshed for your In papa’s arms, and profligate sons, promised amendment for the future. My- 
benefit; the recommendations to butlers who don’t cheat, to moral music | self and my wife were passed by unnoticed and disregarded amid the tumult of 
masters, grave dancing-masters, and doctors who never take fees ; every in- | recognition and salutation. We were emaciated like skeletons: our meals we 
fraction by each of these individuals in his peculiar calling being set down as | eat when we could, like soldiers on a retreat, and we slept in our clothes, not 
a just cause of complaint against yourself, requiring an animated correspondence | knowing at what moment the enemy might be upon us. Locks, bolts, and bars 
| in writing, and concluding with an abject apology and a promise to cut the de- | were ineffectual : our resistance only increased curiosity, and our garrison were 
\inquint that day, though you owe him a half-year’s bill. | ever open to bribery. 


These were all pleasant—not to speak of the curse of disjointed society, ill 


assorted, ill conceived, unreasonable pretension, vulgar impertinence, and 


| fawning toadyism on every side, and not one man to be found, to join you | 


in laughing at the whole thing, which would amply repay one, for any en- 
durance. 

‘No, thought I, I’ve had enough of Florence, I'll try my bark in quieter 
| waters, and though it’s only a punt, yet I’ll hold the sculls myself, and that’s 

something. 

So much for the self-gratulation I indulged in, as the old chaise de poste, 

rattled over the heavy pavement, and drew short up at the portico of my fu- 
; ture dwelling. My wife was alarmed with the procession of villagers who 
awaited us on the steps, and, although an uglier population never tred their mo- 
| ther earth in wooden slippers, fancied she could detect several faces of great 
| beauty and much interest in the crowd. I saw nothing but an indiscriminate 
haze of cotton nightcaps, striped jackets, blouses, black petticoats and sabots ; 
| 80, pushing my way through them, I left the bazoon and the Burgo-master, to 
| the united delights of their music and eloquence, and shutting the hall door, 
| threw myself in a seat and thanked heaven that my period of peace and tran- 
guillity was at length to begin. 
| Peace and tranquillity! What airy visions! Had I selected the post of cad 
| to anomnibus, a steward to a Greenwich steamer, were I a guide to the monu- 
| ment or a waiter at Long’s, my life had been one of dignified repose, in compa- 
rison with my present existence. 

I had not been a week in the chateau, when a travelling Englishman sprain- 
| ed his ancle, within a short distance of the house. Asa matter of course he 
| was brought there, and taken every care of for the few days of his stay : he 
was fed, housed, leeched, and stuped, and, when at length he proceeded upon 
| his journey, was profuse in his acknowledgments for the services rendered him : 
}and yet, what was the base return of the ungrateful man? . . . I have scarcely 
| temper to record it. During the very moment, when we were most lavish in 
| our attention to him, he was sapping the very peace of his benefactors. He 

learned from the Flemish servants of the house that it had formerly been the 
| favourite residence of Vandyk ; that the very furniture then there was unchang- 
ed since his time ; the bed, the table, the chair he sat on were all preserved. 
| The wretch! am I not warranted in calling him so’? made notes of all this, 
' and, before I had been three weeks in my abode, out came a “ Walk in Flan- 
| ders,” in two volumes, witha whole chapter about me, headed “‘ Cuargau DE 
| 7anpyk” .. There we were, myself and my wife, in every window of tho 

Row—Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown and Green had bought us at a 
| price, and paid for us: there we were—we who courted solitude and retire- 
}ment, to be read of by every puppy in the west end and every apprentice in 
| Cheapside. Our hospitality was lauded as if | kept open house for all comers, 
| with ‘hot chops and brown gravy at a moment’s notice.” The antiquary was 

bribed to visit me by the fascinations of the spot, sacred to the reveries of ge- 
| hius ; the sportsman by the account of my preserves ; the idler to say he had 
| been there; and the guide-book-maker and historical biographer to vamp up 

details for a new edition of “ Belgium as it is, or Vandyk and his Contempo- 
raries.”’ 

From the hour of the publication of that d—d book, I never enjoyed a mo 
| ment’s peace and ease. The whole tide of my travelling countrymen—and 
| what a flood it is! came pouring into Ghent. Post horses could not be found 
| sufficient for half the demand ; the hotels were crowded ; respectable peasants 
gave up their daily employ, to become guides to the chateau ; and little 
busts of Vandyk were hawked about the neighbourhood by children of four 
years old. The great cathedral of Ghent—Van Scamp’s pictures—all the his- 
toric remains of the ancient city, were at a discount ; and those who formerly 
exhibited them, as a livelihood, were now thrown out of bread. Like the dan- 
cing master who has gone up to Paris for the summer, or the physician who has 
not taken up stethscope, they were reputed old-fashioned and passés ; and, 
if they could not describe the Chateau de Vandyk, were voted among the by- 
gones. 

The impulse once given, there was no stopping; the current was irresisti- 


ble ; the double lock on the gate of the avenue, the bull dog at the hall door, 
the closed shutters, the cut away bell-rope, announced a firm resolution in the 
fortress not to surrender ; but we were taken by assault, escaladed, a! i starved 


out in turns. 
Scarcely was the tea-urn on the breakfast table when they began to pour in ; 


old and young, the halt, the one-eyed, the fat, the thin, the melancholy, the 
merry, the dissipated, the dyspeptic, the sentimental, the jocose, the! lunt, the | 
ceremonious, the courtly, the rude, the critical, the free and easy: one came | 
forty miles out of his way and pronounced the whole thing an imposition and 
mvself a h imbug ; another insisted upon my getting up ata er, that he 
might sit down in my chair, characterised by the confounded guides, as “ la 
1) chais e Vandyk ;” a third went so fa as to pri pose lying down in the great 


It was to no purpose that I broke the windows, to let inthe north wind and 
acute rheumatism ; to little good did I try an alarm of fire every day about two, 
when the house was fullest, and I failed signally in terrifying my tort wrere 
when I painted the gardener's wife sky blue, and had her placed in the hall, 
| with a large label over the bed, “collapsed cholera.”” Bless your heart the 
| tourist cares for none of these, and I often think it would have saved English 
powder and shot to have exported half a dozen of them to the East, for the siege 
| of St. Jean d’Acre. Had they been only told of an old picture, a tea-pot, a 
_ hearth brush—er a candlestick that once belonged to Godfrey de Bouillon or 

Peter the Hermit, they would have stormed it under all the fire of Egypt. 
| Well, it’s all over at last : human patience could endure no longer, we escaped 
| by night, got away by stealth to Ghent, took post horses in a feigned name, 
_ and fled from the Chateu de Vandyk, as from the plague. Determined no lon- 
| ger to trust to chances, I have built a cottage myself, which has no historic as- 
| Sociations further back than six weeks ago, and fearful even of being known as 
the cidevant poasessor of the chateau, never confess to have been in Ghent 

in my life, and, if Vandyk be mentioned, ask if he is not the postmaster at 
| Tervuren. 
| Here then I conclude my miseries. I cannot tell what may be the pleasure 
that awaits the live lion, but I envy no man the delights that fall to his lot, who 
inhabits the den of the dead one. 


‘ oe 
ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM LORD NELSON TO THE 
LATE REAR-ADMIRAL SAMUEL SUTTON. WITH 


REMARKS ON NELSON’S “ LAST ORDER.” 

-We have been kindly favoured by Captain Ives Sutton with a series of near- 
ly forty original letters, addressed to his father, the late Admiral Sutton, by 

Nelson, between the years 1800 and 1805—the last within a month of his death. 
| We make no apology for offering the following selection from a correspondence 
which, even in its familiar and, in a public sense, unimportant details, is truly 
characteristic of the man; we would, however, point attention to the letters in 
| which he so heartily advocates the honorary rewards due to his humbler compa- 

nions in arms—exhibits his total disinterestedness on the score of personal 
gain—avows his want of ‘ interest” with the Admiralty—and expresses em hope 
of an early meeting with the enemy, and his confidence of making seme of 
them ‘ visit Spithead.” 

The remarks which follow this correspondence relate to a point whieh has 
| excited considerable discussion in naval circles; namely, Nelson's last order, 
when mortally wounded,towards the close of the battle of Trafalgar, to “ anchor 
the fleet.”” On this subject an original letter of Lord Collingwood, which we 
gave last year, threw some light—but the observations in question are deemed 
due to the vindication of the fallen hero’s segacity and seamanship in giving 
that order. 

One word more. The subscription for the Nelson Testimonial is not yet 
complete, within a considerable sum, and, if we are rightly informed, to the ob- 
struction of the work! How long is this national reproach to endure? 

St. George, Kioge Bay, June 11th, 1801. 

Sir,—Having received information that a ship is bound from Copenhagen to 
Norway, loaded with cannon, and also that some other vessels are about sailing 
from Copenhagen, loaded with naval stores, contrary to the terms and spirit of 
not only the armistice, but also to the kindness of Sir Hyde Parker and the 
British Government,who allowed provisions to pass from Denmark into Norway, 
I therefore desire that you will proceed through the Belt, and cruize between 
the Holl and the Island of Zealand, and endeavour to intercept the ships and 
vessels above described, as also other vessels which may be bound from Copen- 
| hagen, or other parts of the Danish dominions, to Norway, Iceland, Ferro, or 





Greenland, loaded with warlike stores, or naval stores ; and yous will send such 
ships as you may seize of the above description to England. And, as there is 
a squadron of Danish ships of warin Norway, who may wish to get to Copen- 
| hagen,it is my directions that you do your utmost in end avouring to prevent their 

coming to Copenhagen: but you are to acquaint the Commander of your or- 
ier and if he consents to remain with you till you receive directions from 

ine, or any other your superior officer, for your conduct, in that case you are to 
| allow him or them to keep their colours flying.. But, if they refuse your rea- 
| 





sonable request, it is my directions that you use your utmost endeavours to take 
possession of him or them, and ac it me, orthe Secretary of the Admi- 
your proceedings. I am, Sir, your most obe- 
Signed) Nextson anv Bronte 

n of His Majesty’s ship Amazon 

October 25, 1801. 
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been made before many of the vessel are paid off ; but we must get all we can. 
Send to Bedford, to get his squadron's return ; they should be directed to Mr. 
Angerstein, at Lioyd’s. I amnot yet got well; the cold of the Downs gave 
me asevere shake. The Commodore will, I am sure, have the goodness to al- 
Jow a memorandum being given out. If you or Hardy will take the trouble 
of getting perfect returns, I shall feel much obliged. Remember me kindly to 
the Commodore, Gore, Bedford, Hardy, and all friends ; and believe me ever 
your much obliged, (Signed) Newson snp Bronte. 
Captain Sutton, Amazon, Deal. 
Merton, October 31, 1801. 
My dear Sutton,—You will see my maiden speech—bad enough, but well 
meant—anything better than ingratitude. I may be a coward, and good for no- 
thing, but never ungrateful for favours done me. When you write to Bedford 
say everything which is kind, and also to Gore. The latter will, I fancy, get 
salisved—the Earl talked to me about him yesterday. I come down here every 
evening—exactly one hour’s drive from Hyde Park or the Bricge. Remember me 
kindly to Langford and Dr. Baird ; and ever believe me your much obliged, 
(Signed) NeELson AND Bronte. 
I have wrote to Conn about the wine. Sir William and Lady Hamilton desire 
their kind remembrances to you, Bedford, and all friends. 
Capt. Sutton, Amazon, Deal. 
Merton, Nov. 12, 1801. 
My dear Sutton,—Yesterday was a fagging day: 150 dined at the London 
Tavern; and I, being the cock of the company, was obliged to drink more than 
I liked; but got home to supper ; and a good breakfast at eight this morning has 
tallto rights again. This day comes on the great northern question. Lords 
pencer and Grenville, and all that party, are to be violent: Tierney and Grey 
are * * *; which shows that all the disinterestedness of man is only like the 
fox and the grapes—sour when they cannot be got at. J am quite sorry about 
Dr. Baird, and am fearful that these repeated attacks will destroy a very valua- 
Ble member of society. When you see Langford, say everything that is kind 
Although the Admiralty tells me nothing, yet everybody says there will bea 
motion ; and if there is, both Somerville and him will certainly be made. I 
am glad the French gun-boats are dished ; for, although it is peace, I wish all 
Frenchmen at the devil. I have wrote about your kind letter to the Admiralty. 
I wrote to good Bedford yesterday ; but yesterday was a busy day, between 
genes. attending the House, and eating, drinking, and hurraing. Sir Wil- 
m is gone this morning to see the King; but he and Lady Hamilton always 
bear in mind my worthy friends; and, with my kindest regards to all of them, 
believe me ever your much obliged and affectionate, 
(Signed) NeELson AND Bronte. 
How angry Foley and Fremantle will be going to Jamaica! 
Captain Sutton, Amazon, Deal. 
Merton, Nov. 22, 1801. 
My dear Sutton,—I have been so much engaged and hurried about no notice 
being taken by the City of London of our April 2nd, and by Lord St. Vincent, 
who, in contradiction to what I though a most positive assurance that we were 
to have medals, now tells me that he has always thought it improper to recom- 
mend the measure tothe King. You may judge my feelings: the result you 
shall know ; but I am fixed never to abandon the fair fame of my companions 
in dangers. I may offend and suffer; but I had rather suffer from that than my 
own feelings. I am notwell; and this thing has fretted me. Remember me 
kindly to all my friends with you ; and believe me ever your most obliged and 
affectionate, (Signed) NELSON AND Bronte. 
Capt. Sutton, Amazon, Deal. 
March 17, 1804. 
My dear Sutton,—Many thanks for your letter of February 9; and T assure 
you that I shall always rejoice in your success, whether I may be benefitted or 
not. The French fleet will some day or other put to sea, and it shall go 
hard but that some of them shall visit Spithead. Iam ever, dear Sutton, your 
much obliged friend. (Signed) NELSON AND Bronte. 
Capt. Sutton, of H.M.S. Victory. 
Hardy writes you. 
Victory, August 15, 1804. 
My dear Sutton —I have received your letters of June 17 and 27. I thought 
it possible you might wish a good 74; and one at that time I thought very pro- 
bable tobe vacant. For your own sake and good Hardy's I wish you success ; 
but, for myself, I had rather hear of your destroying two privateers than taking 
a merchant-ship of £20,000 value. 1 am not a money-getting man, for which 
Fam probably laughed at. I am but very so-so; and probably you will soon 
see another Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean. But, wherever I am, 
believe me always, dear Sutton, your much obliged friend, 
(Signed) Newson AND Bronte. 





Capt. Samuel Sutton, H.M.S. Amphion. 

Victory, June 30, 1805 

Sir,—As it is of the very utmost importance that I should know, as speedily 
as possible, if the enemy’s fleet from the West Indies have entered the Mediter- 
ranean. 

I have, therefore, to desire that you will proceed, (when J shall make tie sig- 
nal for that purpose,) without one moment's loss of time, to Tangier Bay,send- 
ing about on shore for information to Mr. Matra, the British Consul, to know 
from him if the enemy have entered the Straits, or gone into Cadiz; and such 
other information as may be important for me to be acquainted with. You will 
keep my near approach as secret as you can, desiring the officers to say they 
left me at sea, and that they do not know which way I was going. And you 
will also request Mr. Matra to keep my near approach a secret ; that if the ene- 
my’s fleet is gone up the Mediterranean, no vessels may be sent with informa- 
tion. You will delay as little time as possible at Tangier; and I rely on your 
zeal, activity, and attention to this very important service ; and that I shall find 
the Amphion from seven to sixteeu leagues west from Cape Spartel. Should 
you hear that I am gune to any other place after the enemy, you will follow me 
as I have not a single frigate with me. I am, Sir, with the highest esteem,your 
most obliged and farbful servant, (Signed) NeLson anp Bronte. 

It will be desirable for every frigate and vessel you may meet between St. 
Vincent and Cape Spartel, to join me on the aftermentioned rendezvous, unless 
they are upon very important service. (Signed) N. and B. 
[Most secret. ] Victory, Sept. 25, 1805. 

My dear Sutton,—Get every man in every way, for the fleet under my com 
mand ; and beg Mr. Gambier to secure all he can forthe fleet. Iam ever, my 
dear Sutton, most iaithfully yours, (Signed) Netson anv Bronte. 

Pray, do not mention my near approach to Cadiz. 

Captain Sutton. 





Postscript by Sir Thomas Hardy. 

My dear Sutton,—I hope to see you ina day ortwo. I fear our galoons will 
not turn out so well as we expected, as it is said you are to have only one-fifth 
of the money, and all the hulls. God bless you, my good fellow. I remain, my 
dear Sutton, yours most sincerely, (Signed) T. M. Harpy. 


NELSON’S LAST ORDER. 

Whilst surveying with delight the beauties of the scenery around one of those 
hills near London which overlook the Thames, a crippled old man drew near 
and began to inform me of the names and history of the objects which were 
spread before my eye. As it was very close upon thirty-five years since I had 
been upon the same spot, and as my seclusion amidst the mountains of Wales, 
where I lived in rigid retirement upon my pension, had kept me in utter igno- 
rance of all that was passing in the world, I experienced a feeling of satisfaction 
that I was thus intruded upon by one who appeared so well acquainted with the 

ound ; I encouraged, therefore, my new friend in his garrulity, and, ere long, 
fred received from him a truly interesting account of all the prominent objects 
within ovr landscape. 1 found him most warm upon the subject of steamers, 
and the underground navigation, as he called it, of the Thames ; and coupling 
these with new bridges, both fiying and standing, he appeared to fear that the 
end of'seamen and watermen was at hand. This made me conclude that he had 
been a seaman himself; and, on my asking him if it were so, he replied, “I 
once was, but there is little of that left me now—the 2Ist of next October will 
be thirty-five years since I deserved that name!” After a short pause he resu- 
med, ‘* And now they tell me that they are going to have a monument to Lord 
Nelson in London. 1! wonder what it is to be; is the old Victory to be hauled 
up,” archly said he, “into Trafalgar Court, (not a square, sir you know,) or is it 
the clep-trap of some hodman!* If they do not get the Victory up there, as 

they ought to do, at least I suppose they will the twenty French and Spanish 
liners! But no, that can’t be; for they were all set adrift to be wrecked on 
their own coast.” And (by a sudden transition becoming serious and thought- 
ful) he added, Believe me, sir, without any reason for so doing. If they had but 
anchored them when Lord Nelson ordered Hardy to anchor, there was not a man 
in the fleet bat who would tell you that they would nearly all have been saved. But 
they did not understand him : they thought, because he was dying, that he was out 
of his senses,—that he did not know what he was doing or saying !+ But we never 
thought that; we knew better: and we have always said, that the last order he 
‘gave, though it was given with his parting breath, was the best considered, the 
most judicious. and the most important of all he ever did give.” Pretending 
not exactly to know what order he alluded to, I asked him which he meant ; 
and apparently irritated by the question, he said, “* What! don’t you know? 
What! not know Lord Nelson's last words! But perhaps you are not English. 





* The writer does not like to alter the language of the poor old man, though it may 
be said to be rather too characteristic. Doubtless he only meant to passa joke, and not 
seriously to reflect upon either men or motives. “ There is nothing Trafalgar,” said he 
“in this country.” 

t See what is advanced on this head in Lord Collingwood’s Life, in the note at page 


ce Albion. 


However, I will tell you what I mean; [ mean when he roused himself amidst 
the pangs of his dreadful wound—when he felt that his hack-bone was shot 
through, and the blood gushing into his body,* and declared, ‘ that no one should 
command whilst he lived,’ and then said to Hardy, ‘ Anchor Hardy, anchor !” 
Hardy wanted to leave this to Collingwood ; but the true Briton said, ‘ No; not 
whilst I live. Do you anchor, Hardy.’ And, my life for it, if this had been done 
at once, you would have had all the prizes in your ports ; and then even we, per- 
haps, should not have put up our monument, which we did, you know, long 
enough ago, to make this one blush ; though it be not made of wood.” 


I, also, once was a sailor; and uften have I heard this topic discussed, and 
the same opinions given. Time had spread the mantle of oblivion over the 
question, as well as over the deed and the day; each and all were alike forgot- 
ten; but on the sight of the inclosure, within which is about to be laid the foun- 
dation of this ‘‘better-late-than-never job,” as the old seaman facetiously cal- 
led it, my mind recurred to the subject with a new and more intense feeling ; 
and, “ Anchor, Hardy, anchor!" rang in my ears, as if the Victory’s cockpit, 
and the very moment of time when first that bright thought arose in the soul of 
the unrivalled chief, and when it first escaped from his lips, embodied in the 
words so vividly brought to my mind by the old sailor's generous and indignant 
spirit, were yet present. Shame, said I to myself, that such a man, for such a 
reason, should have been stigmatized (invidiously, it is true,) as unseamanlike : 
and then arose the question, ‘* Shall a naval monument be raised to a lubber ?” 
it is impossible! but let the answer, both to the imputation, as well as this ques- 
tion, be found in the wisdom of, ‘* Anchor, Hardy, anchor!” ‘* Will not Admi- 
ral Collingwood take the command, my Lord?” ‘ Not whilst I live; Hardy, 
do you anchor !"’t Yes, such was indeed the last order given by the immortal 
Nelson :—a man, whose acts may be told, but whose soul cannot be compre- 
hended ; and who, in his own zealous, firm, and burning spirk, unimpaired even 
by the agonies of his painful death, could give the most precise, the most im- 
portant, and the most far-sighted command, which ever emanated from him du- 
ring his whole life and career of unrivalled service. That it was not act- 
ed upon, roused (as the old sailor said) the indignation of the whole 
Service. The heroes of Trafalgar had won a battle of unheard-of im- 
portance and glory; and their brother sailors mourned, and will for 
ever mourn, the sacrifice of its trophies: they sympathized with those who 
had so nobly struggled through that hour of trial; and whilst they reared a 
splendid monument to attest their sentiments, and to honour the adored chief, 
they felt that one still more appropriate—still more grateful to their own hearts, 
and tc the hearts of all Englishmen, would have been the “ hulks which perish- 
ed onthe shores of San Lucar.” Why, then, did they perish? But, perhaps, 
when the results of that day are considered—the world subdued—England tri- 
umphant, it will be said this question should not be asked, enough has been 
done: but how enough, when there is yet more which can be done ! and was it 
fair or just to insinuate that Lord Nelson was wanting in professional abilities 
for giving that order, especially when the disastrous results of the opposite plan 
were so fatally before the world! ‘ Ah!” said my companion, * were he not 
in his grave, who would dare attach that imputation to him? Did any other 
man ever go through that service, his equal in splendour! And what can carry 
any man through the duties of a naval commander-in-chief, sir, but seaman- 
ship!” Surely he, who has constantly preserved, condneted, and led fleets to 
victory, should be called asea:an ; yet, as I was saying, this is almost denied 
tu Nelson !—Nelson, who, with the quickness of lightning, originated the prin- 
ciple, that ‘‘ when there is room for one ship to swing, there is room for another 
to anchor} :” to Nelson, who, at the dawn of his last earthly day, and twelve 
hours before the battle closed, saw his twenty prizes, (*‘thirteen! what only 
thirteen! I had reckoned on tweuty ! but thirteen is pretty well§” ;) and sure- 
ly there is professional judgment and knowledge in this, unless indeed we take 
up the parable, and say, ‘‘ He was nosailor, though a prophet.’ In the same 
way, that master-mind which saw through the plan of attack, saw the fruits of 
victory before the battle began; foresaw, also, the storm disarmed, and his 
fleets secured by his order to anchor. He knew, that to anchor a ship, crippled 
in her masts, and close to a lee-shore, was the surest way to save her from 
being wrecked ; and that, to anchor the ships not crippled, or only partially in- 
jured, was not only practicable, but a duty. In oppesition to this, Lord Col 
lingwood has been praised for saving his fleet by “keeping it under weigh ;’, 
but Lord Collingwood's own desire to ‘ anchor at a subsequent hour,” should 
have made his eulogist, especially as he was a“ landsman,” cautious how he 
revived this subject ; he should have remembered what the Service said and 
felt about it; he should have remembered what the nation felt at that moment ; 
and, at least, he should have been sufficiently considerate not tocast such an in- 
sinuation on the memory of, Lord Nelson. Collingwvod himself would have re- 
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Lord Nelson's judgment and foresight !—and how easy would it have been ac- 

complished, if the signal to anchor had been made, and enforced, at four or five 
o'clock! But it was not ; and, therefore, the prize people had employed them- 
selves solely in useless efforts to make some sail on the ships, and hed neglected 
the anchors and cables*. The calm appears to have deceived every one but 
Lord Nelson ; but had they, like him, prepared for a lee-shore, and had all atten- 
tion and exertion been bestowed upon the cables and anchors in the crippled 
ships, from the moment the battle ceased, they would have been ready to anchor 
whenever the Admiral might have desired it; the cables would have been 
spliced, the anchors replaced or made effective : but at nine o’clock the night 
was dark ; the wind began to threaten, and the sea to rise; every duty became 
more arduous and utcertain ; and, as no previous preparation had been made for 
anchoring, the ships were obliged to reply with the “ inability,” though they did 
not do so because anchoring was originally impracticable. But it is said that 
Lord Collingwood did better by getting his ships into the open sea. To this it 
must be answered, that, till two o'clock on the morning of the 22nd (nine or 
ten hours after the battle), the ships had been constantly nearing the land; at 
that hour the wind changed : it is expressly said, ‘* About midnight the wind 
changed a few points, and enabled the Admiral to draw the ships off shore.” 
Then, till this hour, it was impossible to draw the ships off shore ; and it was 
only this ‘*change in the wind” which even then allowed the fleets to get fur- 
ther out to seat.” Was this “happy change” foreseen, I ask, and, therefore, 
waited for under sail! If not, (and suppose tt to be admitted, as asserted, that 
the fleets were saved by the better management of being kept under weigh,) it 
was chance, and not previous plan or arrangement, which so saved them; and, 
therefore, it cannot be said that the fleet was saved because it did not anchor; 
and yet, if it was, it must be recollected that Lord Collingwood would have an- 
chored at acertain hour, if he could. This desire is of itself sufficient to justi- 
fy Lord Nelson's order, and should have prevented every one from reflecting upoa 
it as injudicious. 

Perhaps it may be said, that some of the hulks which did anchor were lost, 
notwithstanding; but, in answer to this, it is to be said, that even the loss of 
those very hulks was delayed just so long as they were at anchor,—that some 
which were forced to anchor, after all, were saved by doing so,—and that we 
must not confound those which were purposely destroyed whilst at anchor with 
such as ‘* parted, and were wreckedt.” 

But even taking this as it stands, it is a proof that, to have anchored at 5 p.m. 
on the 21st would have been best ; for, if you anchor ten or twenty hours after 
the battle, why not anchor immediately at its close, when all the circumstances 
were so much more favourable to the happy results of the maneuvre? And let 
seamen recollect, that at the very worst point of the gale, British ships did not 
only anchor, and were saved, but they even ‘cut their cables, and ran further in 
shore, to superintend the destruction of the hulks in that quarter.” 

If it were the object of this ‘* monument to Lord Nelson” to go deeper into 
the subject in hand, a thousand other arguments, and unanswerable ones, too, 
could be produced to prove the case for his Lordship ; but, as a sketch is only 
intended, which it is hoped will be amply carried out, and fitted up, by every 
British seaman who glories in the peculiar significance of that word, the writer 
must content himself with what he has advanced in so humble a form and 
manner. At the same time he must indulge in expressing his opinion, that a 
greater civil lustre was never shed upon the Navy of England than Lord Col- 
{ingwood’s Letters claim for it; andthe only unhappy reflection is, that they 
were accompanied by any remark whatever. Those remarks were unnecessa- 
ry to Lord Collingwood’s fame ; and if Mr. James’s opinion required refuta- 
tion, it should have been more regularly and more fully entered upon in a work 
solely devoted to that purpose ; but even that would have been injudicious. 
Taking, however, that work as it stands, it is not too much to assert that it 
fully proves the sagacity, the judgment, and the necessity of Lord Nelson’s 
order. He foresaw his twenty hulks||, and therefore said,—** Anchor, Hardy, 
anchor.” ‘No; do you anchor.”— United Service Journal. 








* This fact explains the answer of inability ; which, after all, only meant unadle im 
mediately ; because, subsequently Lo this, they did anchor. 

+ Let it be remembered that, after all, this change of wind did not improve the situa- 
tion of the prizes: the sound British ships towed out the crippled ones ; but there never 
were sound ships enough to tow out the prizes also ; therefore, to anchor them was, all 
along, the only resource. 

t The hulks which were anchored, and then destroyed, were so destroyed in obe- 
dience to signal ; and not as otherways absolutely necessary, for three or four were sa- 
ved, and one even by a frigate. And it must be recollected, this signal was made be- 
fure the hulks were generally anchored ; and that, before the effect of tha, manceuvre 
was ascertained, the Admiral was necessarily withdrawn beyond signal distance ; and 
thus the Captains superinteuding the in-shore duties had no option,—they were forced 
to act upon the signal. And, after all, to sink many of the hulks was a work of much 
time, and great labour ; more so, perhaps,than would have been that which would have 
savedthem It took two three-deckers to sink the Santissima Trinidada 





sented this; whilst, in the Service, he was too well known and appreciated to 
require such advocacy : for, he was ‘* acknowledged as a seaman of uncommon 
experience.” ‘Bless me, Mr. Petfers, how came we to forget to bend our old | 
topsail ; they will quite ruin that new one; it will never be worth a farthing | 
again!” Cool enough this, in the excellent situation on Valentine’s Day! But 
Lord Nelson thought not of topsails ; his mind was providing for the safety of | 
forty-seven sail of the line ; and, ‘* Anchor, Hardy, anchor!” will tell through 

alltime the depth, sagacity, and penetration with which be revolved that great | 
question, and foresaw all its consequences. At the time the order to anchor | 
was given,|| the fleets were in thirteen fathoms water; many of the prizes 
were totally dismasted, and others were so crippled as to be unable to * beat | 
to windward.”” Of the British fleet, a few were equally crippled, and the rest | 
in ** good service order.” 








The objects contemplated by the order to anchor were, to prevent the ships | 
drifting on shore; to prevent their being carried by the current of the Straits | 
to the eastward ; to prevent their separating more widely by their unequal 
drift, owing to their varied state of equipment; to facilitate the exchange of 
prisoners and the reparation of damages ; and, lastly, to make it more easy to 
protect them from any attack on the part of those ten ships of the conquered ; 
enemy which had fled into Cadiz untouched. It may be looked upon as an un 

doubted matter of experience, that all these objects would have been attained 
by anchoring ; and the calm which existed at the close of the battie would great- 
ly have facilitated the manceuvre, as the ships could so easily have been proper- 
ly placed by warping. Was it, then right or wrong, to give the order in ques- 
tion? And this is the point at issue, as well as the only occasion upon which 
any reflection has ever been cast upon Lord*Nelson. Now, the last resource 
of the crippled ship, on a lee-sbore, is to anchor, and the last resource of a 
fresh ship, on a lee-shore, is to anchor: that this is true, universal experience i 
will attest, and Lord Collingwood’s editor admits; and, therefore, it so far! 
proves that the order to anchor was proper. In corroboration of this, the man- | 
agement of the North Sea fleet is a case in point. They maintained their ! 
ground during the heavy winter gales, and in the short yet heavy sea peculiar | 
to that station, by anchoring. They could not have done this by keeping under! 
sail; and, therefore, it is evident, that anchoring in such weather is the surest | 
way of preserving a position, and, consequently, of keeping a ship .rom drifting 

on a lee-shore. It is a singular fact, also, that they anchored in fourteen fathoms 

water, whilst the Trafalgar fleets were in thirteen! The Prince George and | 
Defence did not anchor, but they were driven on alee-shore and wrecked. 


they could not work off a lee-shore in a heavy gale, and were saved without ex 
ception! No ships could possibly be tried more severely than in both these ; 
cases, yet they neither parted their cables, drifted, or were in any way injured, ! 
by riding at anchor. Hundreds of other similar cases might be produced ; but 
these, being governed by a general principle, are enough to prove that the 
last resource of a ship, which cannot beat off a lee-shore, ls to anchor ; and 


this especially applies to the Trafalgar fleets. 
also from their anchors, the reply is (keeping the particular case in view) 
that ships are never lost from their anchors, which would have been 
saved had they not anchored{. Again, then, to have anchored the Trafalgar 
fleets immediately after the battle would have been the safest plan. If the ob- 
jection is urged, that the signal to anchor was made by Lord Collingwood, and 
that the ships answered with the ‘ inability,” it must be replied, that this signal 
was made at nine o'clock ; and thus four most precious hours had been lost At 
the end of these four hours, Admiral Collingwood began to think like Lord Nel- 
son: he would then have anchored, but he could not. The bad effect of the 
four hovrs on ships and hulks under weigh, near a hostile shore, or something 
else, had convinced him that to anchor was best, though the fleets had not im- 
proved, but rather injured, their position, during that time; and, if to anchor 
now was right and good, tohave anchored four hours sooner was better; and 
bitterly must he have regretted the answer of inability. An uncertain and dark 
night was coming on; the sea was covered with ungovernable hulks, drifting 
and driving about in unknown courses; the most arduous duties were to be per- 
formed ; a yet-powerful enemy was close on board; and, what was more serious- 
ly alarming than all, a lee-shore was so near that one night’s drift for the crippled 
ships was more than any man hada right tocalculate upon. Under such cir- 
cumstances, who would not wish to be at anchor! Who but must acknowledge 





* Vide Southey’s Life of Nelson. + Vide Ibid. 

t The destruction of a whole fleet was the fruit of this intuition ; and the rec overy of 
Egypt, the fruit of that event. 

¢ Captain Hardy reporting the results of the battle to Lord Nelson.—Vide Southey’ 
Life of Nelson. 

Lord Keith constantly anchored his fleet off Cadiz, and on these shoals; Sir John 
Duckworth anchored his fleet on the very spot in 1809; and the ground is well known 
as an anchorage for watching the entrance to the Mediterranean, not mentioning the 
hames of those Admirals who so used it in the early periods of our naval history. 

Because, if they part their cables,they are then exactly circumstanced as when 





323 ; the inference agrees with this language. 


they anchored: they have lost nothing ; but they have gained time. 
oo 


that to anchor is not only practicable but safe, and therefore right ; and | 


If it is said, ships are lost | they must have been hiding the plunder very closely, or he'd never have been 


4 This appears to be the ground upon which it was supposed that the publication of 
those interesting. beautiful, and instructive letters of Lurd Collingwood, made it neces- 
sary to go into the merits of Lord Nelson’s order toanchor the fleets. 

|) Nineteen only were actually taken, but twenty were reported to Lord Nelson by 
mistake Of these i9—were sent io Gibraltar, 4 ; escaped into Cadiz, 4; burnt, 1; de- 


| stroyed per signa!, or were wrecked, 10. 





CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 


By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER LVII1 —THE LETTER. 

The hours passed slowly over, and | at length grew weary of waiting. For 
some time I had amused myself with observing the slouching gait and unsol- 
dier-like air of the Spaniards as they lounged carelessly about ; looking in dress, 
gesture, and appointment, far more like a guerilla than a regular force; then, 
again, the strange contrast of the miserable but, with falling chimney and ruin- 
ed walls, to the glitter of the mounted guard of honour who sat motionless be- 
side it, served to pass the time; but as the night was already far advanced, I 
turned towards my quarters, hoping that the next morning might gratify my cu- 
riosity about my friends. 

Beside the tent where I was billeted I found Mike in waiting, who, the mo- 
ment he saw me, came hastily forward with a letter in his band. An officer of 
Sir Arthur's staff had left it while I was absent, desiring Mike on no account to 
omit its delivery the first instant he met me. The hand—not a very legible one 
—was perfectly upk:..wn to me, and the appearance of the billet such as betray- 
ed no over scrupur scare inthe writer. : 

I trimmed my lamp leisurely ; threw a fresh log upon the fire ; disposed my- 
self completely at fulllength beside it; and then proceeded to form acquain- 
tance with my unknown correspondent. 1 will not attempt any description of 
the feelings which gradually filled me as Tread on. ‘The letter itself will sug- 
gest them to those who know my story. It ran thus:— — 

‘Placentia, July 8th, 1809. 
“ Dear O'Mattey. 

‘* Although I'd rather march to Lisbon barefoot than write three lines, Fred 
Power insists upon my turning scribe, as he has a notion you'll be up at Cuesta's 
head quarters about thistime. You're in a nice scrape, devil a lie in it: here 
has Fred been fighting that fellow Trevyllian for you; all because you would 
not have patience and fight him yourself, the morning you left the Douro, So 
much for haste : let it be a lesson to you all your life. 

“ Poor Fred got the bull in his hip, and the devil a one of the doctors can find 


Many of Sir Edward Owen's squadron, of all sizes, from a schooner to a frigate, | it» but he’s getting better any way, and going to Lisbon for change of air. 
anchored in 1807 off the coast of Dieppe in eighteen fathoms water, because Meanwhile, since Power's been wounded, Trevyliian’s speaking very hard of you 


and they all say here you must come back—no matter how—and put matters to 
rights. Fred has placed the thing in my hands, and I'm thinking we'd better call 
out the ‘heavies’ by turns; for most of them stand by Trevyllian. Maurice 
Quill and myself sat up considering it last night; but, somehow we don't clear- 
ly remember to-day a beautiful plan we hit upon; however, we'll have at it 
again this evening. Meanwhile come over here, and let us be duing something. 
We hear that old Monsoon has blown up a town, a bridge, and a big convent ; 


reduced tosuch extremities. We'll have a brush with the French soon. 
* Yours most eagerly, S. O’SHavucunessy.” 

My first thought, as I ran my eyes over these lines, was, to seek for Power's 
note, written on the morning we parted I opened it, and to my horror found 
that it only related to my quarrei with Hammersley. My meeting with Trevyl- 
lian bad been during Fred's absence, and—when he assured me all was satisfac- 
torily arranged, and a full explanation tendered ; that nothing interfered with 
my departure, I utterly forgot that he was only aware of one half my trou- 
bles ; and, in the haste and bustle of my departure had not a moment left me 
to collect myself, and think calmly on the matter. The two letters lay before 
me, and, as | thought over the stain upon my character thus unwittingly incurred 
—the blast I have thrown upon my reputation—the wound of my poor friend, 
who exposed himself for my sake,—I grew sick at heart, andthe bitter tears of 
ayguny burst from my eyes. 

“That weary night passed slowly over, the blight of all mv prospects, when 
they seemed fairest and brightest, presented itself to me in a hundred shapes ; 
and when, overcome by fatigue and exhaustion, | closed my eyes to sleep, it was 
only to follow up in my dreams my waking thoughts. Morning came at length ; 
but its bright sunshine and balmy air brought no comfort to me; I absolutely 
dreaded to meet my brother officers; I felt that, in sucha position as I stuod, 
that no half or partial explanation could suffice to set me right in their estima- 
tion: and yet, what opportunity had I for aught else! Irresolute how to act, I 
sat leaning my head upon my hands, when I heard a footstep approach : I look- 
ed up and saw before me no other than my poor friend Sparks from whom I 
had been separated so long. Any other adviser at such a moment would, I ac- 
knowledge, have been as welcome ; for the poor fellow knew little of the world 
and atill less of the service. However, one glance convinced me that his heart 
at least was true, and [ shook his outstretched hand with delight. Ina few 





words, he informed ine that Merivale had secretly commissioned him to come 
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over, in the hope of meeting me; that, although the 14th men were persuaded 

that I was not to blame in what had occurred, yet that reports so injurious had 
ne abroad, so many partial and imperfect statements were circulated, that 

nothing but my return to head quarters would avail, and that I must not lose a 

moment in having Trevyllian out, with whom all the misrepresentations had 

originated. . ; ' . 

“ This, of course,” said Sparks, “is to be a secret ; Merivale being our Co- 

nel——” 

7 “Of course,” said I ; he cannot countenance, much less counsel, such a pro- 
ceeding. Now then, for the road.” 

“Yes; but you cannot leave before making your report. 
see you at eleven; he told meso last night.” 

“T cannot help it; I shall not wait; my mind is made up. My career here 
matters but little in comparison with this horrid charge. I shall be broke, but I 
shall be avenged.” ' 

Come, come, O'Malley ; you are in our hands now, and you must be guid- 
ed. You shall wait ; you shall see Gordon: half an hour will make your report, 
and Ihave relays of horses along the road, and we shall reach Placentia by 
nightfall.” ; 

here wasa tone of firmness in this, so unlike any thing I ever looked for in 
the speaker, and withal so much of foresight and precaution, that ] could scarce- 
ly credit my senses as he spoke. Having, at length agreed to his proposal, 
Sparks left me to think over my return of the legion, promising that, immedi- 
ately after my interview with the military secretary, we should start together for 
head quarters. 





Gordon expects to 


CHAPTER LIX.—MAJOR O'SHAUGHNESSY. 

“This is Major O’Shaughnessy’s quarters, sir,” saida sergeant, as he stopped 
short at the duor of a small low house in the midst of an olive plantation ; an 
Irish wolf dog—the well-known companion of the major—lay stretched across 
the entrance, and watching with eager and blood -shot eyes the process of cut 
ting up a bullock, which two soldiers in undress jackets were performing within 
a few yards of the spot. ; 

Stepping cautiously across the savage-looking sentinel, I entered the little 
hall, and finding no one near, passed into a small room, the door of which lay 
half open. ; ; 

A very pa!pable odour of cigars and brandy proclaimed even without his pre- 
sence, that this was O’Shaughnessy’s sitting room ; so J sat myself down upon 
an old fashioned sofa to wait patiently for his return, which | heard would be im- 
mediately after the evening parade. Sparks had become knocked up during our 
ride, so that the last three leagues I was alone, and, like most men in such cir- 
cumstances, pressed only the harder. Completely worn out for want of rest, I 
had scarcely placed myself on the sofa when! fell sound asleep. When I 
awoke all was dark around me, save the faint flickering of the wood embers 
on the hearth, and, for some moments, I could not remember where I was; but 
by degrees recollection came, and as | thought over my position and its possible 
consequences, I was again nearly dropping to sleep, when the door suddenly 











The Albion. 


learned that the feeling respecting Trevyllian’s conduct was one of unmixed 
condemnation among my own corps; but that a kind of party spirit which had 
subsisted for some months between the regiment he belonged to and the four- 
teenth had given a graver character to the affair and induced many men to take 
up his views of the transaction ; and, although I heard of none who attributed 
my absence to any dislike to a meeting, yet there were several who conceived 
that by going at the time I had forfeited all claim to satisfaction at his hands. 

“* Now that Merivale is gone,” said an officer to me, as the colonel left the 
room, ‘‘I may confess to you that he sees nothing to blame in your conduct 
throughout, and, even had you been aware of how matters were circumstanced, 
your duty was too imperative to have preferred your personal considerations 
toit!” 

“Does any one know where Conyers is?” said Baker. “The story goes 
that Conyers can assist us here.” 

‘Conyers is at Zarza la Mayor with the 28th: but what can he do?” 

“That I’m not able to tell you; but I know O'Shaughnessy heard something 
at parade this morning, and has set off in search of him on every side.” 

** Was Conyers ever out with Trevyllian ?” 

‘Not as a principal, I believe. The report is, however, that he knows more 
about him than other people, as Tom certainly does of everybody.” 

“It is rather a new thing for Trevyllian to refuse a meeting. They say, 
O'Malley, he has heard of your shooting. 

‘No, no,” said another, ‘he cares very little for any man’s pistol. If the 
story be true, he fires a second or two before his adversary ;—at least it was in 
that way he killed Carysfort !” 

** Here comes the great O'Shaughnessy !”’ cried some one at the window ; 
and the next moment the heavy gallop of a horse was heard along the cause- 
way. 

In an instant we all rushed to the door to receive him. 

**Tt’s all right, lads,” cried he, as he came up, “ we have him this time.” 

‘* How? when? why? what way have you managed !” fell from a dozen of 
voices, as the major elbowed his way through the crowd to the sitting room. 

‘In the first place,” said O'Shaughnessy, drawing a long breath, “I have 
promised secrecy as to the steps of this transaction: secondly, if I hadn't, it 
would puzzle me to break it ; for I'll be hanged if I know more than yourselves. 
Tom Conyers wrote mea few lines for Trevyllian; and Trevyllian pledges 
himself to meet our friend; and that’s all we need know or care for.” 

‘Then you have seen Trevyllian this morning.” 

‘No, Beaufort met me at the village,” but even now it seems this affair is 
never to come off. Trevyllian has been sent with a forage party towards Lesca ; 
however, that can’t bea long absence. But for heaven's sake let me have 
some break fast.” 

While O'Shaughnessy proceeded to the attack of the viands before him, the 
others chatted about in little groups: but all wore the pleased and happy looks 
of men who had rescued their friend from a menaced danger. As for myself, 
my heart swelled wi h gratitude to the kind fellows around me. 

‘** How has Conyers assisted us at this juncture?” was my first question to 





opened and a heavy step sounded on the floor. 
I lay still and spoke not, as a large figure in a cloak approached the fire- 
place, and, stooping down, endeavoured to light a candle at the fast expiring | 


e. 

I had little difficulty in detecting the major even by the half light ; a mutter- 
ed execration upon the candle, given with an energy that only an Irishman ever 
bestows upon slight matters, soon satisfied ie on this head. 

‘* May the devil fly away with the commissary, and the chandler to the forces. 
Ah, you’re lit at last.”’ 

With these words he stood up, and his eyes falling on me at this moment, he | 
sprung a yard or two backwards, exclaiming as he did so, ‘the blessed Virgin | 
be near us ; what's this !”—a most energetic crossing of himself accompanying | 
his words. My pale and haggard face, when suddenly presented to his, having | 
suggested to the worthy major the impression of a supernatural visiter; a 
hearty burst of laughter, which I could not resist, was my only answer ; and | 
the next moment O'Shaughnessy was wrenching my hand in a grasp like a steel | 
vice. 

‘** Upon iny conscience, I thought it was your ghost ; and, if you kept quiet 
a minute longer, I was going tu promise you Christian burial, and as many mass- 
es for your soul as my uncle the Bishop could say between this and Easter. 
How are you, my boy !—a little thin and something paler, [ think, than wher 
you left us.” 

Having assured him that fatigue and hunger were in a great measure the | 
cause of my sickly looks, the major proceeded to place before me the debris of | 
his day’s dinner, with a sufficiency of bottles to satisfy a mess table, keeping up 
ashe went a ravning fire of conversation. 

“T’'m as glad as if the Lord took the senior major, to see you here this night. | 
With the blessing of Providence, we'll shoot Trevyllian in the morning and any 
more of his heavies that like it. You are an ill treated man, that’s what it is; 
and Dan O'Shaughnessy saysit. Help yourself, my boy, crusty old port in that 
bottle as ever you touched your lips to. Power's getting all right. It was con- 
tract powder—warranted not to kill. Bad luck tothe commissaries once more ! 
With such ammunition Sir Arthur does right to trust most to the bayonet. And 
how is Monsoon, the old rogue?” 

“*Gloriously : living in the midst of wine and olives. 

“No fear of him, the old sinner; but he isa fine fellow, after all. 
you are eating nothing, boy.” 

“To tell you the truth, I’m far more anxious to talk with you at this moment 
than aught else.” 

“So you shall; the night’s young. Meanwhile I had better not delay mat- 
ters—you want to have Trevyllian out—is not that so?” 

“ Of course, you are aware how it happened ?” 

“T know every thing—goon with your supper, and don’t mind me; I'll be 
back in twenty minutes or less.” 

Without waiting for any reply, he once more threw his cloak around him, and 
strode out of the room. Once more 1 was alone: but already my frame of 
mind was altered ; the cheering tone of my reckless gallant countryman had 
raised my spirits, and | felt animated by his very manner. 

An hour elapsed before the major returned, and, when he did come, his ap- 
ee and gestures bespoke anger and disappointment. He threw himself | 

urriedly into a seat, and for some minutes never spoke 

* The world’s beautifally changed, any how, since I began it,O’Malley, when 
you thanked a man civilly that asked you to fignt him; the devil take the cow- 
ards, say I.” 

** What has happened, tell me, I beseech you !” 

“ He won't fight,” said the major, blurting out the words as if they would 
choke him. 

“He'll not fight ! and why ?” 

The major was silent : he seemed confused and embarrassed ; he turned from 
the fire to the table, from the table to the fire, filled out a glass of wine, drank 
it hastily off, and, springing from his chair, paced the room with long impatient 
strides. 

‘My dear O'Shaughnessy, explain, I beg of you. Does he refuse to meet 
me for any reason vd ‘ 

** He does,” said the major, turning on me a look of deep feeling as he spoke ; 
‘and he does it to ruin you, my boy ; but, as sure as my name is Dan, he'll fail 
this time. He was sitting with his friend Beaufort when I reached his quarters, 
and received me with all the ceremonious politeness he well knows how to as- 
sume. I told him in a few words the object of my visit ; upon which Trevyl 
lian, standing up, referred me to his friend fora reply, and left tne room. 
thought that all was right, and sat down to discuss, as I believed, preliminaries, 
when the cool puppy, with his back to the fire, carelessly lisped out, ‘It can’t 
be, major; your friend is too late !’ ” 

***'Too late !—too late 1’ said I. 

“* Yes, precisely so—not up to time; the affair should have come off some 
six weeks since—We won't meet him now.’ ” 

“Ts that really your answer !”’ 

“«This is really my answer; and not only so, but the decision of our 
mess.’”’ 

“What I said after this he may remember. Devil take me if I can; but I 
have a vague recollection of saying something, the aforesaid mess will never 
petition the Horse Guards to put on their regimental colours: and here I 
am——” 

With these words the major gulped down a full goblet of wine, and once more 
resumed his walk through the room. I shall not attempt to record the feelings | 
which agitated me during the mayor's recital. In one rapid glance I saw the 
aim of my vindictive enemy. My honour, not my life, was the object he sought 
for; and ten thousand times more than ever did I pant for the opportunity to 
confront bim in a deadly combat. 

** Charley,’ said O'Shaughnessy, at length, placing his hand upon my shoulder, 
“you must get to bed now: nothing more can be done to-night in my way. Be 
assured of one thing, my boy—I'll not desert you; and if that assurance cali 
give you a sound sleep, you'll not need a lullaby.” 

CHAPTER LX.—PRELIMINARIES. 

I awoke refreshed on the ‘ollowing morning, and came down to breakfast 
with a lighter heart than I had even hoped for; a secret feeling that all would 
go weil had somehow taken possession of me, and | longed for O'Shavghnessy's | 
coming, trusting that he might be able to confirm my hopes. His servant in 
formed me that the major had been absent since day-break, and left orders that 
he was not to be waited for at breakfast : 

I was not destined, however, to pasa a solitary time in his absence, for every 
Moment brought some new arrival to visit me, and durir g the morning the co 
lone! and every officer of the regiment not on actual duty came over. I soon 
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O'Shaughnessy when we were once more alone. 
‘“] am not at liberty to speak en that subject. Charley. But be satisfied, the 
reasons for which Trevyllian meets you are fair and honourable.” 
“T am content.” 
“The only thing now to be done is,to have the meeting as soon as possi- 
le.” 


‘We are all agreed upon that point,” said I, ‘and the more so as the mat- 
ter had better be decided before Sir Arthur’s return.” 

** Quite true; and now, O'Malley, you had better join your people as soon 
as may be, and it will put a stop to ali talking about the matter.” 

The advice was good, and | lost no time in complying with it, and when I 
joined the regiment that day at mess, it was with a light heart and cheerful 
spirit; for, come what might of the affair, of one thing I was certain, my 
character was now put above any reach of aspersion, and my reputation beyord 
attack. 

CHAPTER LX{—ALL RIGHT. 

Some days after my return to head quarters, I was returning from a visit I 
had been making to a friend at one of the outposts, when an officer whom I 
knew slightly, overtook me and informed me that Major O'Shaughnessy had 
been to my quarters in search of me, and had sent persons in different directions 
to find me. 

Suspecting the object of the major’s haste, I hurried on at once, and as I 
rode up to the spot, found him engaged to all appearance in most eager con- 
versation, ‘* Oh, here he comes,” cried he, as | cantered up, ‘*Cume, my boy 
—doff the blue frock, as soon as you can, and turn out in your best fitting black; 
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eye than that of any other individual that could be mentioned, not filling a 
lic situation of importance. There are scores of peers and members of the 
House of Commons, who, compared with him, may be said to be positively un- 
known. For nearly a quarter of a century has he been the acknowledged of 
the fashionable world ; for that space of time has he been allowed, by univer- 
sal consent, to be the most handsome in person, and the most elegant and ac- 
complished in manners, of those who live, and move, and have their being, in 
the circles of aristocratic society. But of this more anon. 

It is a curious fact, though one not generally known, that Count D'Orsay’s fa- 
ther occupied, for a long series of years, the same prominent place in the beaw 
monde, as he delights to call it, of Paris, which the Count himself has so long 
maintained, and still maintains, in the empire of fashion in London. He was 
the observed of all observers ; he was equally admired for the symmetry of his 
person, the exquisite taste he displayed in all matters appertaining to the toilet, 
and the ease and elegance of bis manners. 

Count D°Orsay came over to this couritry upwards of twenty-five years ago ; 
and his appearance at Almacks and the other places of aristocratic resort, at 
once created a sensation among the votaries of fashion. His fine figure, his 
great accomplishments, and the singular elegance of his deportment, were the 
themes of every tongue, and the subjects of universal admiration. A keen com- 
petition immediately commenced in the aristucratic circles, as to who should 
receive the earliest and most frequent honour of the count’s company to di 

He was all but idolized wherever he went. To have had him to dinner was e 
thing of which the proudest of our English nobility were fain to boast. Had it 
been the custom to speak of the “ god,” instead of the * goddess of fashion,” 
the Count would have been voted, by universal acclamation, to be an imperso- 
tion of his godship. And the sovereignty which Count D Orsay thus assumed 
in the dominions of fashionable life, immediately on his arrival in London, he 
has, as already mentioned, continued to retain undisputed up to this moment. 
it is not that he will admit no rival near the throne; but that during the long 
period of his brilliant reign in the world of aristocratic gaiety, no rival has ap- 
peared to dispute his sovereignty. No one has ventured to put in his claims 
to even a share of the homage which, with one unanimous consent on the part 
of the worshippers of the fashionable goddess, has been accorded to him. 

I speak with all seriousness when I say, that I have never seen a person hav- 
ing so much of the appearance of a perfect gentleman as Count D'Orsay ; and 
those who know him intimately, assure me that his entire deportment in society 
isin happy keeping with his external aspect. Nothing could exceed the refine- 
ment of bis manners; nothing could surpass the ease and fascination of his 
conversational displays. ‘Though a foreigner, he talks English—and, I may add, 
he writes it too—with a fluency and accuracy which are not to be exceeded. 
He is always clever and attractive; he is often brilliant. He is a decided wit ; 
he sometimes indulges in waggery. No man knows better than he how to play 
off a hoax at the expense of some fashionable friend ; only that his hoaxes are 
invariably harmless. It may be remembered that, when some mischievous per 
son thonght proper, ten or twelve months ago, to outrage the feelings of the 
public, by inventing the story of Lord Brougham’s death through the upsetting 
of his carriage, the heartless hoax was ascribed, in some of the papers, to the 
Count. ‘The very nature of the hoax was sufficient, in the estimation of all 
who knew him, to acquit him at once of anything displaying such a wretched 
taste, and such an utter absence of all right feeling. But though Count D’Or- 
say never indulges in his fondness for fun at the expense of the better feelings 
of human nature, nothing can be more severe than his irony when he chooses to 
indulge in it, with the view of lashing the follies of individuals or society. He 
is achoice companion at table. Whether at dinner, or at the cards, he rarely 
opens his mouth without delighting the company with something quite as spark- 
ling as the champagne. He has the happy knack of putting every one into 
good humour. He can elicit an occasional Jaugh from the luckless, pigeon at 
play, while the la‘teris in the act of being plucked. His wit, in a word, can do 
anything short of reconciling the man who ‘shakes the elbow,” which, being 
translated, means, throws the dice, to the loss of his money. What will ex- 
cite some surprise, is the fact—for I am assured by those who know the Count, 
that it is a fact—that his wit, like wine, improves the older he grows. He is 
reputed to have far surpassed, within the last few years, in the wit, and point, 
aud brilliancy of his conversation, anything he ever before achieved in that 
way. 

The Count is a highly intellectual man in other respects than that I have 
just mentioned. He has the reputation of possessing a cultivated literary taste, 
and of being intimately acquainted with the literature of the day. ‘It is cur- 
rently reported,” as the phrase is, that he has contributed somewhat largely te 
the London periodicals. If his writings be as sparkling as his conversation, he 
mnust be quite an accession to the proprietors of magazines. 








every thing has been settled for this evening at seven o'clock, and we have no 
time to lose.” 

‘IT understand you,” said I, ‘and shall not keep you waiting ;” so saying, I 
sprang from the saddle and hastened to my quarters ; as I entered the room | 
was followed by O'Shaughnessy, who closed the door after him as he came in, 
and turning the key in it, sat down beside the table and folding his arms 
seemed buried in reflection. As I proceeded with my toilet he returned no 
answers to the numerous questions I put to him, either as to the time of 
Trevyllian’s return—the place of the meeting—of any other part of the tran- 
saction. 

His attention seemed to wander far from all around and about him ; and as 
he muttered indistinctly to himself, the few words | could catch, bore not in the 
remotest upon the matter before us. 

‘*T have written a letter or two here, Major,” said I, opening my writing 
desk, ‘in case any thing happens, you will look to a few things I have men- 
tioned here. Somehow [ could not write to poor Fred Power, but you 
must tell him for me, that his noble conduct towards me was the last thing 
I spoke of.” 

‘* What confounded nonsense you are talking!" suid O'Shaughnessy 
springing from his seat, and crossing the room with tremendous strides, 
‘“‘croaking away there as if the bullet was in your thorax—hang it, man, bear 
up.” 

** But, Major, my dear friend—what the deuce are you thinking of ? the few 
things I mentioned ——” 

** The devil, you are not going over it all again—are you!” 
of no measured tone. 

I now began to feel irritated in turn, and really looked at him for some 
seconds in considerable amazement. That he should have mistaken the direc- 
tions I was giving him and attributed them to any cowardice, was too insulting 
a thonght to bear, and yet how otherwise was | to understand the very coarse 
style of his interruption. 

At length my temper got the victory, and with a voice of most measured 
calmness, [ said, ‘* Major O'Shaughnessy, I am grateful, most deeply grateful 
for the part you have acted towards me in this difficult business : at the same 


said he in a voice 


He is a great admirer of the fine arts ; and not only has he an excellent taste 
in paintings, engravings, and etchings of every kind, but some of his own picto- 
rial productions possesses first-rate merit. He is particularly partial to the 
sxetching or caricature style. He is understood to have just completed a port- 
folio of caricatures of the leading men about town, which are said, by those 
who have seen them, to have all the freedom of conception, the excellence of 
execution, and fidelity to the originals, which have brought the caricatures of 
H. B. into such general popularity. The Count, indeed, might any day enter 
the lists as a pencil caricaturist with H. B., only that he has no inducement 
to “sketch” forthe gratification of the public. What he does he does con 
amore ; he does it for his own amusement, and for the gratification of the little 
select world of admirers, of which he is the sun and centre. 

Count D'Orsay being a man of the world, and being scarcely known in any 
other character, [ am not called onto speak of his moral qualities. With his 
reputed gallantries | have nothing todo; they are out of my way. 

But why speak of the Count in any other character than that of the leader of 
the fashionable world! Other men are as good natured as he. I could name 
some dozens in the aristocratic circles who are as thoroughly “ fine fellows ;” 
but no one can be named who can, for a moment, be put in competition with 
Count D’Orsay in handsomeness of person, tastefulness of toilette, or elegance 
of manners. Lord Palmerston prides himself on his personal appearance ; on 
the dandyism of his dress ; and on the elegance of his deportment; but Lord 
Palmerston is not for an instant, to be compared, in these respects, to Count 
D Orsay. Ob, no! The Count has no rival ia the world of fashion: ne 
competitor in the drawing-room, or at Almacks. 

I know, were I not to guard against it, that I would be charged with exagge- 
ration and hyperbole when I say, that so far superior is the persunal appearance 
of the Count to any other man in the aristocratic circles of London, that indivi- 
duals who never saw him before, but to whom the report of his surpassing sym- 
metry of person and elegance of dress has been fam'liar, have at once recog- 
nised him in the streets, at the West Eud, among a crowd of noblemen and 
gentlemen, simply from his exceedingly handsome form and gentlemanly ap- 
pearance, Av instance of this which occurred a few weeks ago, has come un- 
der my own individual knowledge. 





time as you now appear to disapprove of my conduct and bearing, when I am 
inost firmly determined to alter neither, I shall beg to relieve you of the unplea 
sant office of my friend.” 

*‘Heaven grant that you could do so,” said he, interrupting me, while his 
clasped hands and eager look attested the vehemence of the wish. He paused | 
fora moment, then springing from his chair, rushed towards me, and thew | 
his arms around me. ‘No, my boy, I can’t do it—I can't do it—I have tried | 
to bully myself into insensibility for this evening’s work—I have endeavored | 
to be rude to you, that you might insult me, and steel my heart against what 
might happen ; but it won't do, Charley—it won't do.” 

With these words, the big tears rolled down his stern cheeks, and his voice 
became thick with emotion. 

** But for me, and all this need not have happened. I know it—I feel it 
—I hurried on this meeting—your character stood fair and unblemished 
without that—at least they tell me so now and [ shall have to answer | 
for oe 

“Come, my dear kind friend, don’t give way in this fashion—you have stood 
manfully by me through every step of tie road—don’t desert me on the thres- 
hold of. “4 

“The grave, O'Malley ? 24 

** T don’t think so, Major; but see, half-past six. | 
me. Are they likely to object to hair triggers?” 

A knocking at the door turned off our attention, and the next moment Ba- | 




















Look to these pistols for 


ker’s voice was heard. 

“ O'Malley, you'll be close run for time—the meeting place is full three miles 
from this !”’ 

I seized the key and opened the door; at the same instant O'Shaugh- | 
nessy rose and turned towards the window, holding one of the pistols in bis 
hand. 

** Look at that, Baker—what a sweet tool it is,” said he, in a voice that ac- 
tually made me start ; not a trace of his lace excitement remained. His usually 





dry, half-humorous manner had returned, and his droll features were a3 full of 
their own easy devil may-care fun as ever 
‘* Here comes the drag,” said Baker—* we can drive nearly all the way, un- | 
less you prefer riding.” | 
“ Of course not—keep your hand steady, Charley, and if you don’t bring him | 
down with that saw handle, you're not your uncle's ne phew " 
With these words we mounted into the tax cart, and set off | 
rr 
COUNT DORSAY. 
From “ Portraits of Public Characters.’ a forthcoming work by the author of 


** Random Recollections of the Lords and Com 


The name of Count D'Orsay is, perhaps, more familiar to the public ear and 


| architect of that singularly-handsome pair of boots. 


On horseback, the Count appears, were that possible, to still greater advantage 
than when promenading the pavement in St. James's Street. Riding on one of 
his high-bred horses, he is a perfect picture. Icanimagine what disappointment 
the student of graceful forms mst feel, whenhe sees the Count playing the eques- 
trian in the streets, that he has not an opportunity of transferring the ** study” to 
the canvass. His steed snorts and prances as if proud of itsburden. That the 
servant who rides behind, is proud of having so handsome and elegant a master, 
no one who has seen himcan doubt. There isa sort of derived liveried aristocra- 
tic air about the servant Puttohim any ordinary question, and you are fortanate 
if you get an intelligible answer atall. Ask him who that fine-luoking gentleman 
is who is riding before him, and he answers promptly and with an aspect of decid- 
ed self-complacency, ‘* Thatis the Count.” ‘ The Count!” Well, and the an- 
swer is sufliciently definite after all. He must bea very green personage, in- 
deed, who would not at once conclude that, though there are scores of counts at 
all times in London, Count D’Orsay is the man intended. 

It will be easily believed—very probably the statement may be anticipated— 
that there is a regular competition among a certain class of West End tradesmen 
to obtain the patronage of Count D’Orsay. Tailors and bootmakers especially, 
know that whoever gets him as a customer, thereby acquires, through the ac- 
cession of business he is sure to bring. a handsome annual income, which may 
be as confidently relied on as the interest of one’s money in the funds on the ar- 
rival of dividend day. You see the Count standing at the door of Crockford’s, 
or riding in the Park, and you straightway ask yourself what ‘decorator’ had 
the honour and the ‘* tailorific” talent to make so exquisite a fit, or who was the 
Of course, you determine 
at once henceforth to bestow your patronage on the parties. Orher noblemen and 


gentlemen follow your example, until there is no end to the number of custom- 
ers who rush to employ the same tailor and shoemaker @s the Count. A coat 
on the Count’s back, or a pair of boots on his feet, !s worth 1000 advertisements, 
or 10,000 circulars, though crammed with profusion of taste, talent, and so forth, 
in the various d partments of the person's business Itis perfectly well under- 


stood that, though he were to wear a suit of clothes every weck, and were never 
to pay a fart ing to his tailor, the latter would have abundant reason to think him- 
self a fortunate person. It is said, that the horse-dealers from whom he purcha- 
invariably decline receiving payment ‘* at present,” thinking 


ses his charvers, “ 
themselves much too happy at seeing the person of the Count gracing the back 


of an animal which had been brought out from their stable yard In fact, were 
he disposed to keep a stud, he w 1 soon, without being put to a farthing of ex- 
pense, have the finest the world; for presents of steeds would forthwith pour 
n upor m from | quarters 

Count D’'Orsav. as already indirectly mentioned, possesses a commanding 
figure e Is ne y six feet high His features as wel! as his person, are re 
gu larity itself. His face is full and of the round form; his complexion is 
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fresh and healthy. Though he rarely leaves London from one year's end to 
anether, unfess for a few days at a time, his complexion is as clear and indica- 
tive of health, as if he had spent the whole of his life inthe most ee and airy 
spot in the.country. What may surprise some, is the fact, that he looks as well 
now as he did twenty years ago; those who have known him intimately 
during all that time say, that they can perceive no difference in his ap- 
nce, His features, I should have before arr ee are — and 
ight! ake of a Grecian aspect. There is a mingled expression of dignity, 
aiaien, and good-nature ia his countenance ; so that physiognomy, in his 
case, holds true enough. Some persons have an idea that he wears mustachios ; 
this is a mistake, he has an unconquerable dislike to them. He would as soon 
consent to wear a mask, or to have his face tattoed. His whiskers are unusgal- 
large, and are evidently the subject of great and constant solicitude. His 
hair is long and bushy, and is of an auburn hue. As to his precise age, I can- 
not speak ; but Iam pretty sure I am safe enough when I say it is above forty- 
«five, and under fifty. 


a 


THE DUEL IN PORT MEADOW. 
From the Life and Times of Peter Priggins, College Scout and Bedmaker. 

Mr. and Mrs. “liberal and discerning public,” allow me to introduce you to 
Mr. Straddle and Mr. Blowhard, both gentlemen, and gentlemen-commoners of 
St. Peter's College, Oxford. They are you will observe, sitting in their dress- 
ing-gowns, for it is a warm summer's evening, eating Wytham strawberries 
and drinking their claret ; drinking, mind, not sipping it, fer both are fond of 
Laffitte, po neither of them is addicted to the ‘* total abstinence” system. 

*« Come, Straddle,” said Blowhard, “help yourself and pass the bottle. You 
seem melancholy, man, what ails you ?” 

“You can't wonder at it, my dear fellow,” said Straddle, sighing and filling 
his glass, ‘‘ when you consider under what deplorable circumstances I am grow- 
ing old.” 

“Ha! ha! growing old indeed! that’s rather too good; to talk of growing 
old at six-and-twenty.”’ 

“ Eight-and-twenty, eight-and-twenty, on my honour, Blowhard. I entered 
the army at sixteen, and after serving six years as an ensign in a marching re- 

iment, my well-meaning friends suddenly advised me to ‘exchange’ all my 
aon of a gory bed upon some ‘ well foughten field’ for the family incungbency 
of Plumstead, likely to be vacated by that sound but apoplectic divine, my ma- 
ternal uncle, Philoneicus Polemic. How they could expect that I, who never 
relished grammar at fourteen, could take to it at feur-and-twenty, I cannot con- 
ceive. I hate college.” 

“Well, never mind, old fellow,” said Blowhard, “you can’t hate it worse 
than Ido. I always wished to go to se2, but my father, the admiral, said I had 
not brains enough for a powder-monkey, and was only fit for a parson. So here 
I am, with the pleasing prospect before me of getting a chaplaincy on board a 
man-of-war, and being sent down into the cockpit to help the surgeon, instead of 
fighting on the quarter-deck.” 

“Tt’s a regular bore, certainly,” said Straddle ; ‘but come, I'll give you a 
toast—here’s confusion to all misjudging paternities.” 

Just as Mr. Straddle was raising his bumper to his lips, a single rap at his 
room door induced him to set it down again and dash into his bedroom. 

“Come in,” said Blowhard. 

“Ta Mr. Straddle at home, sir t” said Finedraw, the tailor, just poking his nose 
into the room. 

“No, he is not,” said Blowhard, “ whet do you want!” 

“ Just brought home three new coats, four pair summer trousers, and—and 
—and—his little account, sir.” 

* You'd better leave them, Finedraw, and call again, he’s not in now.” 

“‘ Beg pardon, Mr. Blowhard, but I rather think he must be in,” said Fine- 
draw, pointing to the full glass opposite the empty chair, “and I’ve avery large 
bill—” 

“ Think, sir, do you mean to say you think I’m telling you a lie, sir, leave the 
clothes and the room.” 

Mr. Finedraw made a low bow and did as he was desired—for he was used 
to it. 

“There,” said Straddle, “that comes of being waited on by a young scout 
—the old one’s ‘sport oak’ by instiact. If Peter can’t wait on me himself I 
must hire a private tiger. I hate being dunned.” 

4s Why don’t you pay every term, then?” said Blowhard, ‘it’s much the best 
an.” 

“Decidedly,” said Straddle, “when you’ got the tin to do it with, which I 
haven't.” 

“ Why run in debt then?” 

“ How can I avoid it when the fellows are so polite and pressing for my cus- 
tom? If I order a coat the fellow persuades me that [ want two at least ; and 
it was only the other day that I ordered six wash-leather waistcoats of old Quar- 
terman, and he sent me in three dozen.” 

“ Why didn’t you return them then ?” 

“Oh! that’s too much trouble. Besides, they’ll all come in some day or 
other. I've boots enough to last me iy life. Heigho! it’s a nuisance be- 
ing dunned perpetually. I’ve serious thoughts of paying off my ticks svon, 
though.” 

’ ner chance of a legacy then? or is the governor rickety!” inquired Blow- 
cy 

“No, no, my dear fellow, no such luck. I mean to sacrifice myself to the 
interests of my duns by marrying a middle-aged woman with an immensity of 
pewter,” answered Straddle, opening another bottle of Laffitte. 

“ Capital claret,” said Blowhard, inhaling the bouquet, “what do you give a 
dozen ’” 

“T really haven’t the most distant idea. Scott sends it in and I drink it. I 
suppose I shall know some day or other. It is very good, and when I’m mar- 
ried I'll take all he has left, and pay ready money for it.” 

** Who is the lady ? Name her, and we'll drink her health, wishing her luck 
with her bargain.” , 

“ That,” said Straddle, “I can’t do, as I’m still upon the look out. There 
must be many women though about, who would net sneeze at such a figure as 
mine, though I’m rather inclined to be stout.” 

Mr. Straddle displayed an excess of modesty in thus describing his personal 
appearance. He was fat—very fet—though tall withal, and it was whispered 
among his companions in arms that he left the army because he used to perspire 
wiolently on parade. 

“Well,” said Blowhard, “tas you’re a good sort of a fellow, and would 
_— aliveral use of your money if you had it, I think I can give you a wrin- 

” 

“ What, in some old woman’s facet” 

“Not so very eld. Under five-and-forty I should guess, and not so bad-look- 
ing, when you see her behind.” 

“* Never mind her looks so as she has lots of tin,” said Straddle. ‘ Who is 
she? Not a widow, I hope, as they are up to too many dodges for me. Catch 
a weazle asleep, eh?” 

“You know the freshman that came up the other day?” inquired Blow- 


“ Why we have had three raw recruits this term,” said Straddle. 

“T mean the man who, as you army men would say, ‘ juined,’ or, as my nau- 
tical dad would express it, ‘came on board’ last. The little, thin, slim, and 
trim gentleman-commoner who combs his hair down each side of his face, and 
wears his shirt-collard turned downto look poetical.” 

‘* Well, you don’t want me todo the matrimonial with him, I suppose ?”’ said 
Straddle, shuddering. 

“ No, certainly not,” continued Blowhard; ‘but he has brought up a tame 
aunt with him, who is deputed by his mother, who is in India, te look after him 
during his ca:paign in eollege—to see that he combs his hair, cleans his teeth, 
and don’t drink more than two glasses of wine, I suppose. This female secre- 
tary of the home department, who is called Miss Violetta Jilks, has, I am in- 
formed, £3000 a year in her own right, which will all go, if she die unmarried, 
to her nice-looking nephew, Mr. Byron Scott Montgomery Jilks.”” 

“« How do you know all this!” inquired Straddle, beginning to look much in- 
terested, 

“Oh! Peter's my informant,” said Blowhard, “he knows every thing, and 
has doubtless administered a quantum suff of strong ale to her groom—a staid 
stiff, old buffer in skyblue livery—and pumped him of all particulars.” 

‘Do you know Jilks, old fellow ?”’ asked Straddle. 

“ No, but I'll call on him to-morrow morning.” 

“Do so. Now one more bottle to drink a short life and a merry husband to 
Miss Violetta Jilks.” 

The fresh bottle was floored, or as Straddle exprossed it, another “ French- 
man was killed,” and after a harmless supper of lobster, salad, and dressed crab, 
half a dozen cigars, with corresponding colds without, the parties parted for the 
night. Straddle went to bed, and was tormented with the nightmare in the 
form of Miss Violetta Jilks, and Blowhard haunted by the effeminate looks of 
her poetically-dressed nephew, Byron Scott Montgomery Jilks. 

On the following morning after lectures were over, Blowhard watched Mr 
Jilks to his rooms, and proceeded to make a formal call. He found him re- 
clining gracefully on bis sofa, dressed in an elegant silk reading-gown, with a 
guitar suspended to his neck by a broad scarlet ribbon. As if ashamed of being 
eaught in the fact of playing Troubadour, Jilke struck a hasty chord, and divest- 
ed himself of the instrument, which he deposited carefully on a new “ hori- 
2enia! grand” pianoforte. 

Blowhard introduced himself, talked a little Oxford chit-chat, which seemed 


, 
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as mysterious as the “ unknown tongue” to Jilks, who merely did his part of the 
i e by looking choky, and nodding like a mandarin. He concluded his 

visit by inviting him to wine with him after dinner. 

Jilks seemed equally afraid of saying yes or no, and murmured something about 

never drinking wine, and of teaing with his aunt. Blowhard insisted on his ac- 

= invitatien, and told him he might drink as little as he pleased, and 

imbi 





As soon as Blowhard had left his rooms, Jilks was very much frightened at 
having given his consent to go to a wine-party without consulting his aunt. 
He wished to go, however, as he found it rather stupid playing duets every 
evening at the tea-table and pianoforte. He therefore sat down and told her, 
in a perfumed note, that his tutor required his attendance at lecture all that 
evening. 
This, for so young a man, showed great inventive powers, and gave great 
hopes of his one day or other being able to divest himself of what he called 
“the despotic chains of female tyrannical thraldom.” 
He went to Mr. Blowhard’s, and was introduced to Mr. Straddle in due form. 
Mr. Blowhard apologized for not asking a party to meet him, alleging in ex- 
cuse, that he fancied he might prefer a quiet to a noisyevening. Jilks assented, 
and was really glad that he had not te face a large party of strangers. 
He drank a few glasses ofclaret, and as it was on/y claret, and exceedingly 
good claret, and he was not pressed to fill his glass every time, he went on im- 
bibing until his tongue began to run. Being properly “drawn” by his.new 
acquaintances, he beeame very communicative, and let them know his decided 
talents for music and poetry, and what was more to their purpose, the exact 
amount of his present income or allowance, and his brilliant expectations from 
his aunt Violetta. 
Both Blowhard and Straddle were suddenly smitten with a strong attach- 
ment for the “ sister arts,” and professed an extraordinary propensity for the 
society of ladies who were accomplished therein. Jilks was delighted at their 
manifest similarity of tastes with his own, and volunteered to introduce them to 
his aunt as early as it might be convenient for that lady to receive them. 
Having thus accomplished what they aimed at, they dismissed him that he 
might go to his aunt's to tea, and while sufficiently warmed with wine, without 
being in the least intoxicated, might expatiate to her upon their social and moral 
virtues with greater energy than he would have done when uninspired by their 
wine and flattery. 
Violetta thought that the lecture her nephew had been receiving from the col- 
lege tutor, must have been on some very exciting theme, as she had never seen 
him in such spirits before. He told her, upon her hinting as much, that the 
lectare was over sooner than he expected, and that he had taken two glasses 
of very light claret with two of his fellow-pupils before he left the college. 
Miss Violetta was rather alarmed at this, but when Byron Scott Montgomery— 
for she always addressed and alluded to him by all the names which his god- 
fathers, and she, his godmother, had given him—launched out into an elaborate 
eulegium upon the gentlemanly looks, dress, and manners of his new acquaint- 
ances, and their ardent love of poetry, music, and painting, Miss Violetta's 
fears were obliterated by feelings of joy, that her nephew had been fortunate 
enough to fall into the society of such nice young gentlemen. 
«My dearest Byron Scott Montgomery !” exclaimed Miss Jilks, clasping her 
fair hands—which were rather skinny—and turning her eyes upto the ceiling, 
“what unrivalled felicity you must have experienced in meeting with twe such 
kindred souls ! hearts capable of sharing with you the purest and most medita- 
tive poetic influences! We must ask the lads to unite with us in a social in- 
halement of the pure decoction of the seric herb. What are the nomenclatures 
of your nouveaux amis?” inquired Miss Jilks: for, to say the truth, her know- 
ledge of French was nearly ona par with Mrs. P.’s. 
** Straddle and Blowhard,” answered Jilks. 
“Give me the portfeuille, Byron Scott Montgomery ;” said Miss Jilks, and 
when she had received it, she selected a bit of pink paper and wrote two very 
diminutive notes with acrow-quill, and invited Blowhard and Straddle to tea on 
the following evening at nine o’clock. In the lower corner of each was written 
‘music and conversation,” as a hint to them not to expect cards or supper. 
Miss Jilks then compelled her nephew to do two or thee little duets, and sent 
him into college with her groom to put him to bed. 
As Straddle and Blowhard were sitting at breakfast on the morning following 
the bamboozlemént of Jilks, a double rap at the closed oak, induced the former 
to peep through the keyhole, and upon seeing a sky-blue livery, he opened the 
door without any trepidation, and begged Timothy Thormback (Miss Jilk’s 
man) to come in 
‘‘Be these one Master Stroddle’s ‘partiments, plase ‘e, sir?’”’ said Tim, 
taking off his hat, and searching for something underneath the lining-leather 
of it. 
‘“My name is Straddle,” said the ownerof it, laying a great stress on the a. 
‘Then I be got note for thee—here un be, mon, and here’s ‘nother fort’other 
chap, Muster Blowhard; know where a can find he, wonder?” 
“Oh!” said Straddle, ‘you are Miss Jilks’s man. Pray walk in—Mr. 
Biowhard is here, in my rooms.” 
Tim obeyed, and thrusting both the billets into Straddle’s hand, stepped into 
the room, and took his station on the mat near the door, wondering and feeling 
rather frightened at the cautious manner with which Straddle closed the oak 
behind him. | 
When the gentlemen had read their notes and winked at one another, without 
being seen by Tim, who was amusing himself by examining the heterogeneous 
contents of a college room, Straddie asked him what he would take to drink. 
“Qh!” replied Tim, “ arn’t at all ’tickler, sir, any thing like as you may hap- 
pen to ha’ by yer.” 
“Open that bookcase,” said Straddle, ‘and you'll see some brandy.” 
“Where be I to get glass to drink em out on?” 
“ Put the bottle to your mouth, eld boy, and pull away,” said Blowhard. 
“T’ool,” said Tim, and he did, and after rubbing its neck with his coat sleeve, 
jammed the cork in, and replaced the bottle. 
While ‘Tim was thus engaged, Blowhard was requested by Straddle, who 
hated any trouble, te return a written acceptance of the invite in their joint 
names, while he proceeded to pump Tim. 

“Very good brandy that,eh? Mr.—what’s your name? 

“Timothy, sir—call’s me Tim—and all’s one to I. 
Rather moreish though. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Try him again, Tim.” 

“‘T ‘ool,’ said Tim, and he did, and smacked his lips approvingly. 

“Very nice lady your mistress, Tim, eh ?” 

“Out of the way nice,” said Tim, “ she knows nothin bout horses, and lets 
I buy, swop, and sell ‘em for she. Then she never ‘quires ‘bout price 0’ oats, 
byeans, hay, nor stra—saddle, bridles, sponges, brushes, clothes, nor physic ;— 
she is a out o’ the way nice ’ooman and a man’s anass as wouldn’t sakeryfice 
some o’ his‘comforts to live with one sich.” 
‘Try one more sip of brandy, Tim.” 
“*T ’ool,”’ said Tim, and he did. 
‘You must have a snug place of it, Tim, eh t”’ 
‘“‘Snuggerer nor not,” said Tim, ‘“‘and sol did ought. Five-and-forty of the 
very best years of my vallyable 'xistence have been ’voted to their sarvice. {| 
was errand-boy, shop-boy, boot, shoe, and knife boy ; looked after nags, milked 
cows, waited at meals, shut up shop, seed all safe a’ nights, and slept in the cel- 
lar, and all for four-pound-ten a year and never had no vails nor perkisits. 
Things is altered uow, and I’se content.” 

“Take one more sip, Tim.” 

“Tool,” said Tim, and he did. 

“How do you like your young master, Tim?” said Blowhard, holding out 
the note he had written in answer to the invite. 

** He ‘—he’s a nass,’’ said Tim, snatching the note. ‘ Hope there’s another 
letter in a day or tow coming to you gentlemen—happy to bring it—capital 
brandy—finished the bottle—hope there’s more in the cupboard—eh !” 

“Plenty,” said Straddle. “If not, there’s lots more at Scott’s. Shut the 
door after you, Tim, and if you meet any body that asks after me say I’m not 
at heme.” 

“I ool, sir,” said Tim winking, and he did so to no less than three tailors, 
two bootmakers, one pastrycoek, and a bookseller, all of whom met him on the 
stairs, with their “little bills” in their hands. 

“Timothy, my Fidelio,” said Miss Jilks to him, when he brought back the 
note, ‘did you behold the inscribers of this epistle.” 

“Seed two o’ the nicest young chaps as I’ve not clapp’d eyes on for some 
time, mum,” said Tim, “two oe’ the purlitest and generousest gen’lemen as 
can’t possible be, and I never—(tasted such good brandy he was going to say)— 
shan’t feel no way back’ard in ’veying another note to em agin, ‘ even in middle 
o’ night.’” 

Thus was Miss Violetta prejudiced in favour of Straddle and Blowhard, by 
the favourable representations of her only faveurites, Byron Scott Montgomery 
and Timothy Thornback. 

“‘ Blowhard, old fellow,” said Straddle, when Tim had vacated, “‘ what does 
she mean by ‘ music and conversation,’ eh *” 

‘““Why, tea, thrumming, twaddle, and turn out, I suppose,”’ replied Blowhard. 

‘But suppose she gets on about musicians, painters, and poets, what the 
deuce are we to dot I never was introduced to any performers in those 
lines in my life.” 

“Oh! youcan just nod your head and look knowing and leave her to do 
the talking part herself.” 

“No, that won’t do,” said Straddle, “she may ask a straightforward ques- 

tion, and find out the imposition at once.” 
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‘Set her down to singing then,” said Blowhard, “and keep her at it all 
the evering, she can’t sing and talk too.” 

“She may between the heats. Besides, I want to come the amorous while 
you keep young Jilks to the piano. I'll tell you what we’ll do—send out for 
a biographical dictionary, and get up the names, dates, and styles of the princi- 
pal professionals.” 

I, Peter Priggins, procured the book on tick, and the young men worked 
hard at itall day, at least Blowhard did, Straddle found it too much truuble. 

In the evening after qualifying themselves with claret, and paying peculiar 
attention to their dress, which they took especial care should be in the quiet 
and philosophical style, they presented themselves at the door of Miss Jilks’s 
lodgings, and were admitted and properly ushered in by Tim. 

uring tea-time, and in the presence of Tim, who waited, the conversation 
was confined to general subjects, but when Tim and the tea-things vanished, 
Straddle boldly launched out into what he impudently and imprudently called his 
favourite subject, the fine arts, and after making two or three very bad shots 
begged and entreated of Miss Jilks to favour him with one of her favourite airs. 

iss Jilks blushed, but began denuding her fingers and long arms of her long 
gloves,and inquired, ‘* Do you love Mozart, Mr. Straddle ?” 

“To distraction, madam,—to madness! though I cannot but say that in my 
earlier days I preferred the symphonies of Murillo, and the canzonets of Claude 
Loraine,” said Straddle, looking amorous and enthusiastic. 

Miss Jilks stared, and thought something was wrong, but was not quite certain, 
so she went to the piano, and Straddle stood behind her begging her to nod when 
he should turn over, as he was rather short-sighted. Blowhard crammed the 
greater portionof a white muslin handkerchief into his mouth to prevent his 
laughing. 

Miss Jilks sang ‘Ah! Perdona” in a very languishing manner, while Strad- 
dle nodded his noddle between the bars, pretending to keep time, and sighed pro- 
foundly in the pauses. 

“* Beautiful! sublime! heavenly!” cried Straddle, when she had finished. 
“T have not the slightest hesitation in asserting that neither Metastasio, Melanc- 
thon, or Moliere could have sung that air, Maestros di Capelli as they were, with 
half the correctness that you have done, Miss Jilks.” 

“* Really, sir, you are too complimentary,” replied Miss Jilks, looking exces- 
sively pleased. ‘ You're fond of poetry, Mr. Straddle ?” 

“Excuse me, madam, I ain not fond of poetry,” said Straddle, ‘I dote on 
it. I breathe and live upon it. There is not a poet, I may venture to say, from 
Wouvermans to St. Geoffrey Wyattville, whose works | have not devoured.” 

“* What a memory you have !” said Miss Jilks. ‘‘ Favour me with one or two 
of your favourite passages.” 

“ Excuse me,” said Straddle, “I have abad memory. I recollect the senti- 
ments, the—the—the ideas—the notions—the—the glorious emanations and 
scintillations of my author—but I cannot remember the intoxicating verbalities 
wherewith he clothes them. Besides we are keeping Mr. Jilks waiting.” 

Oh! never mind, Mr. Straddle, do, do favour me,” said Violetta. 

‘“‘T assure you, madam, such is the treachery of my memory even in name— 
simple as ¢hey are, that I once attributed a very fine Dutch picture of humble 
life, painted by the celebrated Wilkie, to Teniers—I did indeed madam,” said 
Straddle, perspiring violently, and looking to Blowhard for support. 

“ Strike up, Jilks,” said Blowhard, ‘ now it’s calm.” 

Jilks sung “ Batti, Batti” very badly, but both Straddle and his friend ap- 
plauded him londly ; and then the former, for fear of getting involved again in 
poetics, prepared for a duet, then another solo, and another duet, until the time 
came for saying adieu, which he did in pathetic tones, and with a rather hard 
squeeze of Miss Violetta’s fingers. 

Miss Jilks rang the bell, and bade Tim bring a little maraschino and curacoa— 
but both Straddie and Blowhard positively declined it, asserting that they never 
touched any thing after tea—particularly spirits—which was true, for they never 
drank tea. 

“You don’t indulge then in that enticing and intoxicating practice of inhaling 
the fumes of the Virginian weed?” inquired Miss Violetta. 

“* We abhorit,” answered Straddle fur both, and making awry face. 

“ Delightful!’ said Miss Jilks. ‘ Farewell! au revoir !” 

**Deuced odd,’ muttered Tim, as he ushered them down stairs, ‘‘ what made 
his rooms smell so strong of baccy this morning; if it warn’t Virginny, it was 
short-cut or returns. Here’s summut up, 1 can see. He don’t keep such capital 
brandy for nothing.” 

“ Jilks,” said Straddle, forgetting himself, “ you may as well come to my 
rooms and have a cigar and a little brandy-and-water before you co to bed.” 

“Why I thought you told my aunt you never smoked or touched spirits,”’ said 
Jilks, “ and I wanted to taste the maraschino and curagoa ; they were got on pur- 
| pose for you, and she won't draw a cork for me.” 
| Vou wouldn’t be such a soft one,’’ said Blowhard, “as to own to fumiga- 
tion and nightcaps before a lady! Do you never smoke, Jilks ?” 
| “Why,” said Byron Scott Montgomery, “I once—only don’t tell aunt—I 
once smoked a bit of cane, but it made me very ill.” 

**You shall try a mild queen’s cigar, a real Havannah, this evening, Jilks, and 
wash it down with Regent’s punch,” eaid Straddle. 

*T certainly should like,” said Jilks; ‘ butif my aunt was to find it out—” 

*« How the deuce can she find it out unless you split upon yourself?” inquired 
Blowhard. 

“I don’t know—only there’s Timothy, he’s got a nose like a wasp’s,” said 
Jilks. 

‘You don’t mean to say Tim, my friend Tim, is an informer?” asked Strad- 
dle. 

“« By pursuing a virtuous line of conduct,” began Jilks, copybook fashion, ‘‘T 
prevent—” 

‘Oh! that’s all humbug,” said Blowhard. 

‘Infernal Twaddle,” said Straddle. ‘* Where does Tim roost?” 

“Roost?” said Jilks. 

“Yes, where does he sleep t” 

“Oh! at the Shirt-and-Shetbag, where the horses are.” 

‘Then send for him,” said Blowhard, ‘‘ and we'll soon settle Tim. He'll ne- 
ver inforin again, rely on it.” 

“Settle ! You don’t mean to murder him?” asked Jilks. 

“Oh, no!” said Straddle, “‘ mereiy give him a quietus in a very harmless 
way.” 

There's no occasion to send for him,” said Jilks; “‘ for as soon as he has 
locked up at home, he always comes down to college to valet me,take my things 
away to brush, and so on.” 

Mr. Jilks had scarcely said these words, when Tim knocked, and was admit- 
ted at the college-gates. Walking up to his young master, he beckoned to him, 
saying, ‘* Come along and be racked up for the night, Master Byron ancettero,” 
which Tim used as an abbreviation of the two names which he never could re- 
member. 

‘‘ Blowhard,” said Straddle, ‘take Mr. Jilks to my rooms, and J will be with 
you immediately.” As soon as they were gone, he went up to Tim, who was 
rather amazed at having his orders disobeyed for the first time, and said to him 
in a low and confidential tone, nudging his elbow at the same time, “‘ Tim—Mr. 
Jilks is going to smoke a cigar.” 

“Blessed if a be though!” said Tim. ‘‘ What a precious mess I —” 

“ Nonsense, Tim—you wouldn’t mind one more glass of that excellemt bran- 
dy ? and then you know you said your master was an ass—it will be capital fun 
to see him drunk—eh—Tim?” 

“Capital!” said Tim; “ but then if missus—” 

“ How can she know if you don’t tell her, Tim?! and I’m sure you never split !” 
said Straddle. 

“ That’s according!’ said Tim. ‘‘ Do you smoke!” 

“ Decidedly,” said Straddle. ‘+ Half a dozen regalias every night.” 

“Then how cam ye to tell Miss Vi as ye ‘bhorr'd it?” 

« Politeness, ‘Tim—politeness,” said Straddle. 

“Gammon !” said Tim, “and I know’'d it.” 

‘“‘ Never mind, Tim, come along and jain us,” said Straddle, dragging the un- 
resisting domestie into his rooms, where his master and Blowhard were already 
‘Jit up,” as they say of illuminations. 

“Now, Tim,” said Straddle, “ shut the outer door, take a seat, and draw up to 
the table—don’t be shy—never mind your master.” 

“IT don’t,” said Tim; “do I young ’un!” 

“‘ Well there now, Tim, there’s the brandy, and there’s the water, help your- 
self.” 

* An you are no dejection,” said Tim, “and ha’ got any handy, I rather pre- 
fers rum o'nights. It’s moisterer to the palate, and leaves a sneatch behind it 
in t’ morning.” 

“ Quite right,” 
—I'll help you—there’s a regular nor-nor-wester ; down with it. 
have a cigar?” 

«No thank ’e,” said Tim, when he’d tossed down the grog without the least 
hesitation, “I never smokes cigars, they’re so near one’s nose, and mine's red 
enou’ already.”’ 

‘« Well! take another glass of grog, Tim,” said Straddle. 

“Tool,” replied Tim, helping himself. ‘It do strike I,” said Tim, looking 
first at his master and then at Blowhard, “ that young Master Byron ancettero’s 
pipe don’t go over pleasant—iook how precious pale he’s turning, for all the 
world as if he’d been murdering a turmut, and washing of his face in the blood 
on him.” 

Tim was right, for Jilks felt very sick, and would have dropped from his perch 
if Blowhard and Straddie had not rushed to him, and supporting him on each 
side, taken him out of the tobacco atmosphere into the open air. 
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“« Give un to me,” said Tim, lifting the almost insensible body of Mr. Byron | 
ee 4 upon his shoulder, “I'll oat un to snooze and come back and finish | 

, id | 
' I New, Blowhard,” said Straddle, “thisis just whatI wanted. We must 
make friends with Tim, get ahold upon him somehow, or my plans with his 
mistress will fail. It strikes me that Tim is sharp, and knows that if his mis:ress 
gets a master, he shall not have to swap and sell the horses, buy her corn, and 
execute many other commissions, out of which he gets a larger percentage than — 
e must ply him with liquor, for I don’t think a little will sew | 








bler with pure ram. 


Tim soon returned, and gave a very ludicrous description of his master’s mi- 
serable condition. ‘The exertions he had made in carrying and putting him to 
bed, seemed to have aided the operation of the ram, for his eyes sparkled, his 
nose grew redder than usual, and his tongue ran very rapidly. The young 
men plied him with strong grog, and laughed at his stories, which induced him 
to tell fresh ones, at which they laughed still louder, and told him he was a “‘ re- 
gular brick.” ’ 

“ Ah!” said Tim, suddenly changing his tone from gay to grave, and look- 
ing despondingly, “if it warn’t for my old ‘oman, what a jolly cock I should 
be !” 

“What! your mistress?” said Straddle. 

“No, no, bless ’e, no!” said Tim, “my wife—my lawful wedded wife—I 
don’t keep a missus, missus do keep I.” 

“Oh! you're married then, Tim,” said Blowhard. 

« Blessed if I bain’t,” said Tim, “ jined together for life—for better nor wor- 
ser—for richer nor poorer—till —” 

“Got any children—any Timothyculi?” asked Straddle. Bh 

“Children!” replied Tim. ‘‘ Blessed if I arn’t—nine as fine prodigies as ever 
you seed, and allon’em blessed with 'straordinary appetites.” p 

“ What! they pull hard upon the wages—eh—Tim 1?” inquired Blowhard, 
filling his tumbler. po amerh ot roa 

«Wages, vails, and parkisits hasn't nothing at all to doin wi’ it,” said Tim, 
“if it warn’t for my native ’genuity and ’scrimination, they'd a bin atomies long | 
afore this—I’ve been obligated for to shorten the oss’s ‘lowances many a time to | 
keep ’em fro’ starvin.” 

“Then,” said Straddle, “you've a means of your own—a sort of plan for 
filling the exchequer, I suppose !” 

“ Jist haven’t 1?” said Tim, recovering his spirits and winking violently. 
«Old master didn’t promote the idication of the workin classes for nuffin.” 

“ How do you manage then, Tim?” said Blowhard. 

“« Why, you see,” said Tim, thrown off his guard, and deprived of his usual 
eaution and cunning, by the repetatur haustus. ‘*My missus is a very ’nevo- 
lent Christian—jines the ’vangelicals, and does a ’finity 0’ good. She’s one of 
the Dorcas s’ciety for spensation o’soup, blankets, calico, and ’ligious principles, 
no end o’sheep’s heads and ¢racks, for broth and private ’stribution do she buy— 
leastways I buys forshe. Never lets the raggedest wag-her-bones go a way 
without relief.” 

“ She’s a kind-hearted creature, by Jove !’’ whispered Straddle to Blowhard ; 
“Cand I'll bet any odds the rascal makes a nice thing of her.” 

“She gets imposed upon sometimes, I should think,” said Blowhard, winking 
to his friend to let him know he understood his meaning. 

“She would if it warn’t for I,” continued Tim; “ but charity, say I, begins 
at home—so [ allays keep plenty o’ small change, and when she gies I a shilling 
or sixpence to give to a idle wag-her-bones at the door, I pockets the silver, and 
’spenses her ’nevolence in coppers. Then she makes I keep a list o’ charitable 
objicks—-I’ve got one in my pocket now—for she distends her charities wherever 
she goes—there it is, read it,”’ said Tim pulling eut a greasy pocket-book, aad 
extracting a paper the contents of which were as follow : 

Jeams smith—rumatis.... 2s. 6d. 
wider anes—2 babby.... 4s. 6d. 


, 





jon rite—leg bruk........ Is. Od, 
salltims—wiout a bed.... 2s. 6d. 
bill joy—kikken pox-... 1s. Od. 
loosy fox—un'fortin gal.. 5s. 6d. 


“There,” said Tim, “ now you'd hardly think as all those ‘dividuals means 
Mrs. Thorrback ?” 
“ What Jane Smith, Widow Haynes, and the rest of these unfortunates' are 


“Gammon, every one on’em,” said Tim. 

“Come, Tim, you don’t drink,” said Straddle, placing a bit of folded blank 
paper, into Tim’s hand, which he carefully replaced in his pocket-book and put- | 
ting the original “ list of charitable objeets” into his own waistcoat pocket. 

“No more—no more to-night,” said Tim, ‘rising and staggering to the door. 
“Hap y to oblige you any other evening—know when I’ve had enow.” 

“ Well, good night, Tim,” said Straddle, closing the door after him, ‘‘ and if | 
Ihave not got your head into a noose, I’m very much mitaken.”’ 

“So,” said Blowhard, “ this is ‘‘Tim, my Fidelio,’ is it? Why I never met | 
with such an imposing old rascal in my tife !” 

“Then,” said Straddle, “ you've been lucky, for the character is by no means | 
anuncommon one. I knew one fellow who realized £460 per annum, by shame 
ming preacher, and collecting for the distressed brethren of his church ; but Mr. | 


Tim’s days are nearly over, depend upon it.”—(T'0 be continued.) 
| 





THE PRISONER OF WAR. 

To tar Epiror.—* Sir,—In presenting to the readers of the New Monthly 
Magazine, the following statement of my ten years’ captivity in France, Ger- | 
many, and Italy, I can safely affirm that I am not induced to do so by any feeling 
of vanity, but by the earnest wish that the extraordinary and almost incredible 

ositions in which I have been placed, may afford information and amusement 

he hairbreadth escapes I have encountered, improbable as they may appear to 
superficial observers, are attested by many living witnesses. In relating my ac- 
veatures, I have endeavoured, as much as possible, to avoid egotism. Never- 
theless, [ own it is with a certain degree of pride and satisfaction I review that | 
part of my life wherein I was enabled to render essential services to my fellow- 
Captives, through my acquaintance with the French language.—I remain, sir, 
your obedient servant, Josuva Done.” 

In the summer of the year 1802, during the peace of Amiens, I took my de- 
parture from London, my native city, with the intention of visiting Paris, in or- 
der to improve myself in music and French, being then sixteen years of age. I} 
travelled on foot from London to Dover, and from Calais to Paris, the weather | 
being delightful, though intensely warm, throughout my journey, and for some | 
time afterwards. I strolled and carolled along as merrily and thoughtless!y as 
the birds that welcomed my path. Every object appeared to me bright and hap- 
py; and, being possessed of a fearless heart and an extraordinary flow of animal 
spirits, I found enjoymest in every thing by which I was surrounded. I liad 

ained the prize at school for my superior improvement in French, but I soon 

ound I had much to do before I could fellow the rapidity of a native’s pronun- 





ciation. At Calais [ was particularly struck with the extraordinary scrutiny and | 


vigilance of the custom-house-officers, and the miserable appearance of the in- 
habitants at that period. 

The unpleasant odour of their turf-fires, and other disagrecable effluvia, 
did not in the least abate my curiosity to pursue my journey. I soon accus- 
tumed myself to the manners and diet of the country, and travelled at more 
reasonable charges than I experienced many years after in the same locality. 

_ I found the natives ever ready to direct me on my road, and to listen with un- 
tiring patience to my imperfect explanations of my wants and wishes. On arriv- 
ing at Boulogne, I entered into conversation with a citizen, who gave me the 
particulars of the flotilla action with Ne!son, which had taken place the previous 
year. 


main at Paris a few months longer, until the following adventure caused my re- 


Che Albion. 


I arrived at Paris; and, it appears, he owed his life to the skill and bravery of 
his coachman, who urged his horses to the utmost speed, and thereby escaped 
the explosion which took place but a few seconds after he had passed the ma- 
chine that was placed in a cart, and seereted from public view. ‘The anxiety 
evinced by the Parisians for his safety, proved the extent of his pepularity. This 
event Cast a suspicious and scrutinizing shade over his countenance, which, I was 
told, it did not previously exhibit. He was then very thin, and his complexion 
very sallow, with an expression of features decidedly unpleasant—at least so it 
appeared to me—as I had frequent opportunities of seeing him very closely. 

Having the means of obtaining free access to the principal theatres in Paris, 
through my connexion with the Conservatoire de Musique, where I studied under 
Mehul and Cherubini, I often availed myself of the privilege ; my favourite pla- 
ces of amusement being the Grand Opera, the Italian Opera, the Comic Opera, 
and the Vaudeville. The two last I greatly preferred. The French tragic-act- 
ing T always considered unnatural and bombastie, therefore I visited the Thédtre 
Frangois not more than twice or thrice, and then to my great disappointment. 
The Comic Opera was my choice ; there were invariably good acting and sing- 
ing, with a remarkably goed plot in each piece. The French are certainly the 
only nation capable of managing a comic opera to perfection. The author, the 
composer, the singer, and the actor, all harmonize in a superior manner, and pro- 
duce the completest specimen of comic opera that can be imagined. Their 
vandevilles are also excellent, and out-rival those of any other country. The 
best narive singers then at Paris, were Mademoiselle Phillis, Madame Gavaudan, 
Messieurs Elleviou, Martin, and Gavaudan. The voice of Martin was very ex- 
traordinary, embracing the whole of the bass and tenor scale, with a strong and 
melodious falsetto, which he used with great taste and judgment. I must not 
omit mentioning Brunet, the Liston of Paris, whose popularity was almost equal 
to that of the First Consul. 

The following aneedotes will show how he presumed on general favour to 
support himself against the government of Napoleon, at that time one of the 
most arbitrary in Europe. Inthe course of different pieces which he acted, he 
introduced impromptus to this effect. When the flat-bottomed boats were prac- 
tising on the Seine, he made acalembourg or pun upon the word noyer; ob- 
serving, that ‘‘we should have plenty of drowned if we made our descent on 
England ;” the word noyer signifying also ‘a walnut-tree.” This witticism 
pleased the Parisians mightily, though it gave great offence to the government, 
aud caused him to be imprisoned for two or three weeks. ‘This despotic and im- 
politic step, on the part of the police, only increased Brunet’s power over his 
admiring countrymen; for, when he returned from prison to the stage, he was 
received with shouts of applause and triumph. This emboldened him to. venture 
on acalembourg of greater dimensions. During a piece in which he performed, 
an orange, containing a louis-d’or, was thrown on the stage, and as he picked it 
up, he made the following remark : “I know what to do with this orange; I'll 
keep the louis—eat the orange—and send the rind to the devil.” (Je garderai 
le louis, je mangerai l’orange, et au diable l'écorce {le Corse}). 

The close of the sentence was magnificent, /'écorce and le Corse,being pro- 
nounced precisely alike, the former signifying “the rind,” and the latter ‘the 
Corsican.” Napoleon became furious on hearing of this insult, and poor Bru- 
net, as he expected, was again incarcerated fora short period, but ‘returned to 
his profession with more energy and success than ever. His next sarcasm was 
directed against the term “ imperial,’ which was assumed for almost every ar- 
ticle of luxury, soon after Napoleon’s becoming emperor. While Brunet is sa- 
tirizing this absurd taste, a Freneh diligence attempts to pass on the stage ; but, 
the top being too high, it sticks fast under the arched-way, and Brunet immediate- 
ly exclaims, ‘A bas U'impériale,il ya long temps que cela nous embarrasse.” 
** Down with the top (imperial), that has troubled us a longtime.” The word 
impériale signifying “the top of acoach” as well as “imperial.” Previous to 
this speech, he had furnished himself with a nightcap, which he shook at the au- 
dience, saying, that he knew where he was going to sleep that night, alluding to 
the prison, tu which, in fact, he was sent for the last time; for, in consequence 
of some understanding betwixt him and the police, his subsequent political puns 
were found to be extremely harmless. Nat so the caricatures that abounded in 
Paris, such as the following, wherein Napoleon is seen attempting to rub out a 
spot on his coat, containing the name of the Duke D’Enghien, when he is made 
to exclaim, ‘‘ This spot, then, can never be effaced!’ (Cette tache ne seJacera 
doncjamais!) Alluding to the unjustiiable execution of the Duke. 

After I had been at Paris a few months, war broke out between England and 
France, and the French government detained all British subjects then residing or 
travelling in France, as hostages for their captured ships, before declaration of 
war, as they stated the matter. On account of my youth, I was allowed to re- 


moval to Verdun-sur-Meuse, the depot for British officers and détenus. 
While reading the newspaper in a coffee-house at Paris, I was accosted by a 
















teh Dr. Priestley,) Jackson, Billings, &c. ; General Stack, Sir Beaumont Dizie, — 
el Whaley, and several others had rooms to themselves, for which 

pretty handsomely. We had permission to walk in the courtyard for two. 
ours each day; the rest of the time we were locked up in our rooms, except 
on market-days, when we were allowed in turn to go to town for the purchase of 
provisions. randy was strictly prohibited, as the commandant had an interest 
in the canteen, where the most abominable stuff was sold, called “ schnick,” @ 
species of spirit extracted from potatoes, disagreeable to the taste and pernicious 
to the constitution. It was therefore not to be wondered at, that the prisoners 
took every opportunity of smuggling good Cogniac into the fort; this led to 
frequent squabbles betwixt them and the sentries, who had orders to watch for 
the contraband article. In orderto elude the vigilance of their keepers, the pri- 
soners were in the habit of bringing it up in bladders, concealed under their pro- 
visions in baskets and bags. 

A serious affray took place one market-day, betwixt a British prisoner named 
Frazer, and a soldier on guard, who suspected brandy to be concealed ia his bas- 
ket. Tn his haste to get at it, he overturned the contents of the basket, consist- 
ing of eggs, butter, &c., and at length detected the brandy-bladder ; but while 
examining it, Frazer drew out his knife and stuck it in the bladder, the contents 
of which were emptied in an instant, to the unspeakable grief of the soldier, 
who thought to have secured a valuable prize. He then drew his sword and 
rushed upon Frazer, but the latter with great presence of mind popped his empty 
basket on the soldier's head, and the gendarmes interfering at the same moment, 
prevented any further danger. [ was requested by my companions to remon- 
strate with the commandant, and after a long and angry altercation, he agreed 
to rescind the order, on my threatening to write to his government concerning 
the abuse of his authority. Shortly after this, I fell ill of a putrid fever, and re- 
mained two months in the hospital of Biche. On returning to the fortress, I 
found my former comrades had been removed to a large souterrain, where I was 
also confined. 

We were compelled toextinguish our lights at eight o’elock, after which time 
we huddled round the fires or went to bed, though various were the manceuvres 
put in practice to prevent forbidden lights from being discovered. 

Amongst us was a curious personage who prided himself much on his whis- 
kers, and who was consequently nicknamed “Don Wiskerandos.” I was one 
night sitting with several others on a form before the fire, while Don Whisker- 
andos was standing behind me, when some one asked me for a firebrand to 
light his pipe with; in passing it to him over my shoulder, I grazed the don’s 
whiskers, to their irreparable damage and the unbounded rage of their owner, 
who never forgave me for that accident, as he always affected to believe that I 
did it purposely. 

Many attempts were made to escape from this dreary abode, but very few suc- 
ceeded. Lieutenant Essell, of the royal navy, was killed in descending the 
ramparts ; but, according to several reports, he was despatched when lying in 
the ditch, by a bayonet-wound in the forehead: he had a eonsiderable sum of 
money in his possession at starting, but as none was found on him when brought 
back, it was generally supposed that he was murdered to conceal the robbery. 
Midshipman Nairn, a brave young mau, was shot in an altercation with a sen- 
try ; and Bellchambers, acaptain’s clerk, had his right hand disabled by a sa- 
bre-cut from a gendarme. Midshipman Worth, son of Admiral Worth, jumped 
off the ramparts, during a deep snow, andalthough the height was eighty feet, 
he sustained but little injury from his leap. Midshipman Pearson, the son of 
Admiral Pearson, who fought the celebrated action with Paul Jones in the Sera- 
pis, lost his life through a drunken frolic, having laid a considerable wager with 
Bode, a détenu, that le would remain longer barefooted in the snow than Bode. 
He was seized with a shivering fit that caused his death. 

Innumerable were the foolish freaks invented by the despairing and persecu- 
ted British captives in this fortress to while away the time. Cards, dice, and 
every species of gaming, drinking, fighting, quarreling, sacceeded each other 
with fearful rapidity, undermining the constitutions of the most hardy, and leav- 
ing there victims to the first disease that assailed them. Those who had more 
studious desires, were compelled at times to join in the general madness, in or- 
der to aveid the greater evil of being subject to the malevolence of the im- 
mense majority. The only chance for a man of sedentary habits was in rising 
at daybreak, while his comrades were wrapt in slumber; then, and only then, 
might he obtain a short respite from the confused and heart-rending scenes that 
surrounded him. Gaming was carried to such an extent, that some of the pri- 
soners have been kaown to lose every article of clothing they possessed, and 
to lie in bed until they received a fresh supply of cash, which they invariably 
squandered away in the same disgraceful manner. Not even the numerous 
services I had rendered my hapless companions by advocating their interests 
with the French authorities could, at all times, secure my books and papers 
from injury or demolition; and many a sigh and pang have I experienced for 





native, who, like many of his countrymen, was extremely ignorant of geography. 
Mortier had just taken possession ef Hanover, and the French were so elated by 
it, that many of them thought they had found a short passage to England. My 
coffee-house acquaintance was of thisnumber, and boasted to me that the French 
army would soon be in England. I replied, that if itever were the case, they 
would go as prisoners ; little thinking then that their great chief would ever be 
a captive inthe power of England. However, my sentiments were reported to 
General Junot, who was then Governor of Paris; and after an examination by 
that gallant personage, who evidently wished me te deny the expressions attribu- 
ted to me, that he might have some appearance of justice in releasing me, find- 
ing I was resclute in repeating my answer to my accuser, he altered his tone, 
and sternly ordered me to be conducted to Meaux, ten leagues from Paris, and 
from thence I was to proceed alone on parole to Verdun. 


That very day a gendarme escorted me to Claye, about halfway to Meaux. 


the loss of some composition that had cost me weeks of anxious and unremit- 
ting labour. 

Moreover, I had to stem the current of the commandant’s unceasing hosti- 
lity to me, after be had unsuccessfully tried to corrupt me by offering me many 
little privileges that my fellow-captives did not enjoy, and which I invariably 
and contemptuously rejected. At length, tired of a troublesome observer of 
his actions, he procured my release from his authority, with permission to re- 
turn en parole to Verdun, after an incarceration of twenty months in the truly 
dismal fortress of Biche. On my road to Verdun I fellin with the French im- 
perial guard, who were in full march to Prussia. Officers and men were in the 
highest spirits, and confident of success; and, to do them justice, notwithstand- 
ing their affected superiority over our nation, they behaved very courteously to 
me, and were even kind enough to offer to take letters for me to my friends in 
England, where they expected to go immediately after their conquest of Prus- 
sia; but I respectfully declined their services, as had great doubts of their ful- 





On my arrival at the foriner place it was dark, and intending to give the gendarme 
a two-franc piece, I handed hima double Napoleon (40 francs.) I did not disco- 
ver my mistake till I had accomplished half my journey on the morrow, when I 


informed the gendarme who accompanied me of the circumstance, and he return- | 
| ed with me to Claye, where we found the brigade (a brigadier and four gend- 


armes) pushing the wine about ingrand style; the receipt of my forty-franc 
piece was stoutly denied, and I returned little wiser and richer than before. On 
reaching Meauz, I was allowed to pursue my route without the fascinating com- 
pany of gendarmes ; and meeting shortly with a young Frenchman travelling to 
Verdun, we agreed to foot it together, and passing through Epernay, Chalons, 
St. Menehould, &c , we arrived without accident at the place of our destination | 
where I presented myself to the commandant (Colone! Courselles), and was | 
permitted to reside inthe town of Verdun on parole. Here I remained pretty | 
comfortably about a year and a half, teaching French to my countrymen, and | 
English to the natives, and music to both parties. At the end of that period, | 
having twice forgotten to attend muster, | was sent to the fortress of Biche, a | 
depot of punishment for British captives. On my road thither I passed through | 
Mars la Tour, Metz, Sarre-Louis, Forbach, and Sarregumines, and arrived at 
Biche, after a.day’s journey of seven leagues in the depth of winter, through 
snow ankle deep on a most fatiguing road. 

The first appearance of that gloomy fortress struck a momentary terror into 
me; but I soon recovered my self-possession, in the hopes of meeting with 
companions who might alleviate my distressed feelings ; but what was my dis- 
appointment on my arrival at my place of destination, at being thrust into a sub- 
terraneous vault or casement, containing the most savage and desperate charac- 
ters I ever met with. 


filling their promises. 

About halfway betwixt Sarre-Louis (then called Sarre-libre,) and Metz, I met 
{two British prisoners frozento deathin a cart. It was then the practice of the 
French to convey the sick from Sarre-Louis to Metz, there being no hospital at 
| the former place ; this was a most inhuman custom, as, from the length of the 
| journey (thirty-six miles,) many perished on the road. Metz is celebrated for 
| being a fortified city of the first order, its population being considered the most 


| handsome in all France ; but, in fact, that observation may be applied to Verdun 
| and to Lorraine geneeie where the fair sex are still superior in beauty to 
he 


most parts of France. vicinity of Metz is well cultivated, and the river 
Moselle glides slowly and majestically through the city and adjacent country, 
providing abundance of fine fish to the inhabitants of its shores. On returning 
to Verdun I resumed my wonted occupations, being permitted to reside where 
I pleased in the town, It was curious to see the daily squabbles that took place 
between the landladies of different houses when an Englishman took it into his 
head, which was frequently the case, to change his lodgings. Many little in- 
trigues were carried on to decoy those Englishmen who were reputed to be weal- 
thy. From abuse the fair disputants often proceeded to more pa proofs of 
their determination to carry off mon Anglais as they usually termed the Eng- 
lishmen who lodged with them. 

This expression of mon Anglais, or ‘‘my Englishman,” signified that they 
considered himas a godsend; or, in other words, as a bird that they had a right 
to pluck in every possible way for their own benefit. Verdun contained about 
ten thousand inhabitants, a tenth part being composed of British officers of the 
navy and army, of détenus, and of captains and mates of merchant-vessels. 





Being saluted with the epithets “ nor’-wester,” and “long-coated,” I was 
compelled, notwithstanding my exhausted state, to fight in my own defence; a 
drunken sailor having assaulted me for that express purpose. However, collect- 
ing ali my energies into one phrensied attack, I had the good fortune to lay my 
antagonist senseless, when his blackguard companions ceased to molest me, and 
I was left at leisure to converse with more respectable characters. The term 
‘‘nor’-wester” was applied to the défenus, they having been supposed to have 
gone over to France with a north-west wind, ‘hat being the most favourable fer 
the passage from Dover to Calais. 





My informant had been in the military service, and according to his statement, 


it was sheer madness to attack the flotilla at Boulogne, unsupported by a suffi- | 
At Abbeville I | 


cient number of soldiers to command the heights of that town. 
was mach amused by a combat au naturel betwixt two French postilions, after 
the fashion of the lower orders of the:r country. They began to fight with an 
open-handed, and to me avery ludicrous position, putting me in mind of two 
bears, erect, with their paws extended. Aftera little smacking and hugging, 
they tumbled each other on the ground, tore their hair, and knocked their heads 
against the stones; in fact, the exhibition was so disgusting to me, that I inter- 
fered to see fair play, and got well laughed at for my pains. Impressed with the 
superiority of my countrymen in this particular, I gaily continued my road to 
Amiens, the cathedral of which city I visited, and was not less astonished at its 
grandeur than at the numerous mendicants who surrounded its gates, and solici- 
ted alms with the most indefatigable importunity. 

The numerous apple-trees I encountered in Picardy on the high-road, were a 
source of wonder and delight to me, affording, as they did, shade and refresh- 
ment to the weary traveller. This circumstance gave me a favourable idea of 
the hospitable disposition of the French, and I believe that even at the present 
day, notwithstanding the exorbitant charges of the trading community, the rural 
population iu France are as hospitable as ever. I accomplished my journey from 
Calais to Paris in tive days, rising generally at three or four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and reposing in the heat of the day. The various and novel sights at Paris 
greatly excited my wonder, although [ had been accustomed to live in a great 
city; but I, even then, considered it in appearance vastly inferior to London 
The French, I observed, were a giddy, thoughtless nation, excessively vain and 
national, and the fittest tools for the purposes of such a man as Napoleon He 
had just escaped from a gunpowder plot in the form of a machine infernale when 


captives, when I first entered it. A short time previous a most appalling and 
| sanguinary deed had been committed in this dismal abode : 

An Englishman named Cox, carpenter of La Minerve, Captain Brenton, had 
attempted to escape from Valenciennes; he reached the Rhine, intending to 
swim to the opposite bank with his son on his back, the child being only five 
years old, and having accompanied him during the whole of his journey. Being 
too fatigued to cross that rapid river at once, he landed on an island, where some 
French douaniers made him a prisoner, and he was escorted with his little boy 
to the fortress of Biche. Soon aftera plot to escape from the souterrain was 
concerted, and Cox, with his shipmate Marshall, was induced to join it. It ap- 


pears that the commandant of the depot had information of their proceedings, | 


and could have easily put a stop to them ; but being bent on making an example 


to deter others from a similar attempt, he placed geadarmes in the passages | rs 
Cox and | in the following pithy sentence 


through which they were to pass, om breaking out of the sow/errain. 
Marshall being the two first who ventured into the trap thus laid for them, were 
butchered in the most inhuman manner possible ; the rest escaped back to their 
place of confinement. To complete the horrid catastrophe, the comrades of 
Cox and Marshall were compelled next day to bury them, that they might behold 
their disfigured countenances, and barbarously maimed limbs. 

Colonel Clement, the commandant, to whom this inhuman and wanton deed is 
ascribed, was a remarkably handsome and amiable man, and, according to appear 
ances, the most unlikely to have committed such an aet.* 

Shortly after my arrival, I was transferred to aroom in the barracks, as were 
likewise Messrs. Dutton, Darby, Iliffe, Bode, Priestley (nephew of the celebra- 


* Young Cox was humanely provided for by Captain Brenton, then at Verdun, 


The little souwterrain in which I was confined, contained about 130 British | 


When the British first arrived at Verdun, there were only two or three bankers 
| in the town ; but, in a few years, their number increased to twenty or thirty, so 
thriving was the trade of banking. When it is consiflered that ten, twenty,and 
| thirty thousand pounds annually were expended by some of the British prisoners 
at Verdun, and that the bankers exacted a quarter, and even a third of the 
| amount of each bill of exchange, some idea may be formed of the wholesale 
| robbery exercised on our countrymen. 

General Wirion, who had the command of the depot, took his share of the 
| spoil, in the shape of a tax on horse-racing, gambling of every description, and 
perquisites for every little tavour or indulgence that he granted. At length Na- 
| poleon being informed of his conduct, sent for him to Paris, and having repri- 
| manded him, tore his epaulettes from his shoulders, and dismissed him with @ 
| disgraceful epithet. Poor Wirion took a hackney-coach, went to the Bois de 
Boulogne and shot himself. When Napoleon heard of it, he exclaimed, “ Ily 
la long temps qu'il auroit di le faire,” (He should have done it long ago.) 
Notwithstanding his avarice, Wirion often evinced traits of great liberality im 
his decisions betwixt the British prisoners and the natives, as in the following 
instance : ; 

A forest-guard in a wood, afew miles from Verdun, had a dispute with a Bri- 
tish captain of amerchantman; the former presented his musket at the latter, 
who wrested it from him and knocked him down, which act he repeated every 
time the guard got up. General Wirion was complained to on the subject. 

Having heard both parties, he gave his countryman this suggestion, couched 
‘My friend, take my adviee; when next an 
| Englishman knocks you down, don't get up till he’s far away.” On another oc- 
| easion he showed great impartiality towards a lieutenant of the British navy,who 
got into a scrape In coi sequence of the following dashing enterprise : 

The midshipmen and the young Frenchmen of the lower part of the town ha- 
ving long been at variance, agreed to come toa regular pitched battle with 
bludgeons. The young Frenchinen drew up in three lines on the Place Saint 
| Croix, near the bridge over the Maese A youth who had just been made a 
lieutenant, whose name was Thorley, took the command of the midshipmen, 
and formed them into 2 close square with which he soon broke through the 
Frenchmen’s lines, when they scampered off in every direction; but, the gen- 
darmes appearing just atthe moment, Thorley and his brave followers retreated ; 
but like a brave fellow, he remained in the rear, and, after breaking several of 
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his o ents’ heads, he was taken, and brought before the commandant, who 
dismissed hun, telling his cowardly assailants that they ought to be ashamed of 
asking him to punish a stripling who had given them such proofs of his brave- 

; “and,” added he, ‘for the honour of France, go home quietly, and don’t 
breathe another syllable of the matter.” 

A remarkable instance of the popularity of the British with the fair Verdu- 
nians, occurred during the above fray ; as the French were beginning to _scud, 
one of their country women bawled out at the very top of her voice, “ Vive les 
aspirants !” (The midshipmen for ever!) About this period I was appointed 
French master to the Naval School, so that with other exceptions, my time 
was fully employed, and my detention less irksome.—(To be continued.) 


AFRICA.—THE NEW EXPEDITION. 
From Blackwood's Magazine. 

A new expedition has been fitted out, to make its way up the Niger, and try 
once more to opena communication with the interior. To expeditions of this 
order, and confined to this purpose, we believe that the English nation will cor- 
dially give its consent. African civilisation, the hope of giving the advantages 
of European knowledge, arts, and comforts, to the millions of our fellow men 
who cover this vast central portion of the world, would be among the most na- 
tural, justifiable, and philanthropic purposes that could animate the efforts of a 

eat and humane people. Africa, too, contains what would amply repay our 

abours; vast mineral wealth, a boundless variety of those products which add 
to the enjoyments, the food, and the power of man. Immense regions hitherto 
unexplored, and lying under the very latitudes where natural fertility might 
have the finest conceivable advantages ; all these would amply justify the most 
lavish national exertion, even if we had no higher objects than pecuniary profit. 
But the opportunity of introducing intellectual light into the primeval place of 
intellectual darkness; morals into the centre of habitual barbarism ; and Chris- 
tianity, with its social wisdom, its lofty energies, and its imperishable rewards, 
into the very den of savage passions, and cruel superstitions, would be an object, 
in itself, nobler and more illustrious, than all that could ever be achieved by hu- 
man ambition. 

None can more willingly give credit to the intentions of the first advocates o f 

African freedom than oubditel. The trade was a national crime; though its 
horrors had long been so little known, that its criminality was not felt by the 
nation. It is to the infinite honour of England, that the actual condition of this 
dreadful tratiic was no sooner fairly brought before the national eye, than they 
were met by the national reprobation. But the topic was too tempting to sec- 
tarianism, and to the bittez restlessness of religious and political schisms of all 
shapes, to be adopted in the spirit of real reformation. It flourished in fiery ha 
rangues, it rounded the paragraphs of declaimers against ali authority, it served 
as a new and showy bait for popularity among the worn-out or the desperate 
contrivances of parties of every origin, of every shade of discording principle, 
and every project of national evil. Wilberforce, an honest man, and sincere in 
his labours, must have often been astonished to find himself followed by the rab- 
ble who figured in the early days of the controversy. He doubtless shrank from 
their personal intercourse. Butit is a notorious fact, that in England every re- 
volutionist instantly adopted the clamour of a ‘negro advocate” as a part of his 
profession, and that in France, the Assembly, stained with the king's blood, had 
no language too strong for their abhurrence of ‘negro sufferings.” Marat, Dan- 
ton, Robespierre, the whole generation of those half fiends, whose only maxim 
of political regeneration was massacre, were ‘abolitionists ;”’ and the whole 
tribe of their admirers in England followed their example. That many manly 
and pure minds were among the early abolitionists, is fully acknowledged ; but 
that the question was seized on by others, who regarded it as a cheap display of 
humanity, a dashing exhibition of feelings that cost them nothing but words ; 
and a lucky opportunity of l2vishing insult on all monarchies, the British inclu- 
ded, is as perfectly clear as any other matter of history. All the sectaries raised 
a general chorus. Every sanctified cobbler who longed for an easier trade than 
shoe-mending, barangued on the *“ Slave Trade.’ The tabernacle resounded ; 
the tub groaned forth ; every little disturber in a village, longing to find his ob- 
scure nonsense in a newspaper, instantly got up an address: and every profligate 
politician, eager to work his way into Parliament through the sewers of faction, 
made it the theme of his rabble oratory. 

We now have the mest public declarations, that all the old abuses are at this 
moment in action fifty-fold ; that the sea iscovered with slave ships; and that 
the wretched Leings who have fallen into the hands of those sons of Mammon 
who tratfic in human flesh and blood, are subject to miseries more startling than 
ever. But whatis the remedy proposed by those persons? A_ new establish- 





the very lowest estimate, more than one-third of the garrison. 
mortality was at its highest, in 1825 and 1826, more than three-fourths 
perished.” 


She Albion. 


When the | 
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Nor is there any refuge in the supposition that this mortality was caused 


by the reckless habits of the soldiery, (chiefly convicts ) Of course, reckless- | expected events into either collision or confederacy with the European. 
ness and dissipation, stimulated by hopelessness of escaping the diseases of the yet though war in some instances has been che instrament—and perhaps the con- 


place, might increase mortality. But it appears that the blow was nearly alike | 
on all, be their character or care what it might :—- 
“ Out of twelve sergeants sent to the coast in 1822, who were selected for | 
promotion from detachments in the Isle of Wight, on account of their good | 
conduct and character, and six more who followed them in 1823 (making toge- | 
ther eighteen,) only ove survived in 1824. Upon an average of seventeen years, 
down to 1836 inclusive, the number of commissioned officers who died annual- 
ly were as 209, and of those who were invalided as 197 to 1000. On an ave- 
rage of twenty-one years, previous to August 1825, the mortality among the 
church missionaries at Sierra Leone (a class of persuns whose habits may be 
supposed to have been peculiarly favourable to health,) was annually in the 
ratio of ten per cent.” 

So much for the land—we now come to the sea. 
deadly as the continent :— 
“ Atthe Isles de Loss every circumstance which could warrant a reasonable 
hope of exemption from the deadliness of the climate, happened to concur. The 
islands are lofty, rocky, free from swamps, destitute of vegetation, and from 
three to eight miles distant from the land. A detachment, consisting of 103 
recruits, voluntarily enlisted at Chatham, were located here in 1825. ‘* They 
are described’ (we quote the words of the report) ‘as being generally men of 
good character, exemplary conduct, and with little inclination to inebriety ; in 
which, however, had they been ever so much inclined, they had nu opportunity 
of indulging, as spirits could not be procured in the island. Had there been a 
possibility of Europeans enjoying health on this coast, this was the station and 
these were the circumstances under which it was most likely to be attained. 
The following record shows how miserably that expectation was disappointed.’ 
Before eighteen months had elapsed, sixty-two of these Chatham recruits were 
dead, and twenty-one more invalided, leaving only twenty of the whole detach- 
ment in Africa. 
‘Similar details are given of other stations, as Accra and Fernando Po,which, 
from the deceitful promise of the external face of the country, or from difference 
of geographical situation, (Fernando Po being a mountainous island, of mode- 
rate size,separated from the continent by a strait twenty miles broad,) had raised 
an expectation that Europeans might settle there with comparative safety. 
Every thing conspires irresistibly to establish the conclusion, that the universal 
climate of those parts of Africa where the slave-trade is carried on, is, by an in- 
superable law of nature, fatally deleterious to all European constitutions ; and 
so far from there being a presumption that it would prove less so upon ad- 
vancing further into the interior, all the experience we have goes to show the 
contrary.” 
But now comes the question, which the philanthropist-roliticians are con- 
stantly ringing in our ears—‘‘Is Africa to be left to perpetual slaughter and 
slavery?” We distinctly say—no. But we as distinctly say, that we do not 
expect its rescue from either by the hands of this party. We think that all 
their principles have been blunders, that all their experiments have been igno- 
rant, and that their failure was not a fatality, but a natural consequence. To 
men capable of being taught by experience, it would be seen that Africa is not 
to be civilized by beginning with the corrupt, desperate, and ferocious villains 
who line the western coast, and live by the traffic of slaves for gin and gunpow- 
der. The :eformer who begins by preaching to the jail, begins at the wrong 
end. The only salutary change on the coast ust come from the centre of the 
country, and that centre must be purified and stimulated, not by the sugges- 
tions of factors and traders, nor even of itinerant sectaries, but by the calm 
and irresistible conviction of the Africans themselves, arising from infallible 
facts. It is with high gratification that we see such a teaching already in pro- 
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throughout all its kingdoms has been brought with the Christian nations, is at 
least an extraordinary circumstance, and one peculiar to our time. The Turk, 
the Arab, the Egyptian, the Algerine, in the north ; the tribes of the south, the 
Circassian, the Persian, the Affghan, and the Tartar, have all been forced by un- 
And 


tact could have been effected by nothing less—it is remarkable that perhaps in 
no period of the world has that fiery storm been so much restrained in its devas- 
tation, the thunderbolt so ‘* checked in mid volley,” the lesson given with so 
little penalty to mankind. But, tothe British settlements in South Africa, we 
look for the most perfect, because the most regular, conversion of the barbarian 
tocivilization. There the grand experiment of British laws is going on among 
a British people; our language, literature, and principles will be exhibited there, 
undebased by the pursuit of pecuniary gain, unalloyed by the habits of rude and 
low adventurers. The barbarian will see our tribunals in their purity, our man- 
ners in their gracefulness, our government undegraded by the sordidness of irre- 
sponsible authority, and our religion in the form of the noblest and purest church 


: that has ever thrown light upou mankind. 


—=_—_ 
SUBMISSION OF THE EMPEROR OF CHINA~SURRENDER OF 
DOST MOHAMMED. 

The intelligence by the Overland Mail from India is most satisfactory, as our 
readers wil! perceive from the subjoined details. 

The occupation of Chusan, and the proceedings of Admiral Elliott had brought 
the Emperor of China to his senses, and he had offered to apologise to Captain 
Ejhott, to punish Commissioner Lin, and to send Plenipotentiaries to Canton for 
the arrangement of all matters in difference with Great Britain. We are sorry 
to add that dyssentery prevailed among our troops at Chusan, and that the cli- 
mate was very unhealthy. 

The news from Affyhanistan is also important. Dost Mohammed, after sus- 
taixing another defeat, had found it necessary to throw himself upon the mercy 
of the British, and, accompanied by only a single follower, had placed himself 
under the protection of Sir W. M:Naughten. From Scinde also we learn that 
the happiest results had followed the steps taken there. The Belooches had 
sustained further defeats, with considerable loss on their part,and a comparative- 
ly tritling sacrifice on ours, and had been reduced to submission. They had re- 
cently plundered the country in every directiun, but the greater portion of the 
pillage had fallen into our hands. 

Bombay, Dec. 1, 1840. 

The first China intelligence which arrived in Bombay, subsequent to the date 
of my last communication, reached us on the 23d ult., per Charlotte, from Ma- 
cao. Mr. Frederick Staunton, Chaplain at Macao, end formerly tutor to the 
sous of the late Mr. R. ‘Turner, had been seized by the Chinese and carried to 
Canton. It appears he was taken while imprudently bathing in Cassila-bay, 
which he had been for some time in the habit of doing. The British inhabitants 
of Macao had addressed Captain Smith, commander of the block..ding squadron, 
on the subject, and that gentleman in reply had stated his intention of endea- 
vouring to procure Mr. Staunton’s release through the influence of the Portu- 
guese authorities. Letters from Macao to the 22d August were received short- 
ly afterwards, containing intelligence of an engagement between the English 
and Coinese troops at that place consequent on the seizure of Mr. Staunton. 
Captain Smith, it seems, demanded of the Portuguese governor, the release of 
the prisoner, as a person seized within his neutral jurisdiction, and the Taoutee, 
or head local Mandarin, was accordingly despatched to Canton to use his influ- 
ence with Lin for the purpose He, however, returned unsuccessful, Lin having 
peremptorily refused to give up Mr. Staunton, and brought 700 additional Chi- 
nese troops with him. ‘This being the case, Captain Smith determined to dis- 
lodge the Chinese forces who were encamped on the outside of the Portuguese 
boundary, and to that end landed 180 Bengal volunteers froin a transport, toge- 
ther with 150 marines and seamen, who, aided by the fire kept up by the men-of- 
war (her Majesty’s ships Hyacinth and Larne, and the steamer) Enterprise, ac- 








gress. The settlements of England, in South Africa, offer to the whole popu- 
lation an evidence of the value of English habits, laws, morals, and industry, | 


Of course, we admit that this great work is not tobe done in a day. There 
are many features, even in those settlements, which require extensive ameliora- | 
tion; but it is there alone that the change of Africa from evil to good must be | 
established. 


ing comforts unknown before—every where filling the solitary hills and valleys 





ment, or set of them, on the African coast. In fact, a repetition on a larger, 
and therefore a more destructive scale than those which have eiready failed. 
There are to be factories, and of course governors, and secretaries, and all the 
other pharaphernalia of colonial governments. We do not charge the proposers 
of those happy inventions with intending to manage their patronage. Of their 
intentions we know nothing, though of their machinery we know much. But we 
are fully convinced that no such scheme will ever succeed in civilizing Africa. 
The attempt has been made for almost a couple of centuries; surely a suffi- 
ciently long time for an experiment. Sierra Leone, that latest, most systematic 
of trials, has been an acknowledged sepulchre of European life. The obvious 
fact is, that no settlement on the coast of Western Africa, where the pestilence 
of the hot and humid soil has not more corrupted the air than the habits of the 
slave trade have corrupted the people, offers a rational hope of success. It is 
clear that every enterprise in that quarter must be abortive ; and we again assert 
that nothing but the most desperate rashness or the most reckless disregard of 
that wise economy which onght to superintend the great revenue of Christian 
benevolence, can longer urge the public to efforts which carry in their nature the 
seeds of national misfortune 

But we are not left to the authority of rumour. The Parliamentary returns 
settle thequestion As if the fiat of nature, as well as the laws of morality, 
stamped the slave trade with an especial abhorrence, and found for the traffic of 
fiends a spot not unworthy of them, the whole siave coast is perhaps the most 
deadly of all the swainps of the globe. A return presented to Parliament no 
further back than February last, and which has been republished in the Times, 

ives the fullowing detail of those wretched settlements. Nothing can be more 
Kightful — 

“ The existing British settlements in Western Africa are scattered over a line 
of coast, which, from St. Mary’s on the Gambia west, to Fernando Po eastward 
(situate beyond the mouths of the Niger) is about 2000 miles in exterit, and con- 
sequently presents considerable diversity in climate, soil, surface, and geological 
structure ; but every where exhibits the same remarkable hostility to the European 
constitution. The most uniform and characteristic feature of the climate is its 
excessive humidity, which may be estimated from the fact, that more rain fe!l at 
Sierra Leone on (wo successive days (the 22d and 23d of August) in 1828, than 
falls in Britain, upon an average of years, throughout the whole year.” 

A remittent fever, which seizes every body here, soon settles the question to 
most, and the remainder are probably invalids for life. Then follows a melan- 
choly bill of mortality :— 

“The whole number of white troops employed at the various settlements on 
this coast, from 1822 to 1830 inclusively, was 1685. Of these noless than 1298 
fell a sacrifice to the climate, and died in Africa during those eight years. The 
remaining 387 were invalided to England in various stages of the disease; 17 of 
them died on the passage home ; 137 were discharged as unfit for further service 
on account of disorders ; 180 more were discharged as unfit except for garrison 
duty ; and 33 only, out of the whole original number of 1685, were reported as 
capable uf doing further service —The impossiblity of maintaining white troops 
in such a climate being thus demonstrated, the garrisons have, since the end of 
1829, consisted entirely of blacks, with the exception of afew European ser- 
geants.” 

We now shift the scene to another station, which is but another wholesale 
sepulchre :— 

“Of all the settlements, the most north-westerly, and, in point of situation, 
the most insalubrious, is that upon the river Gambia. The town lies on alow, 
marshy islan‘!, covered with rank vegetation, which in the hot seasun produces 
offensive effluvia. Of 199 men sent to this deadly swamp in 1825, in two de- 
tachments, the earliest of which arrived at the latter end of May, 160 were 
dead before the 21st of December. In the next year, 200 more Europeans 
were sent to supply their places; and of these 116 perished, and 33 were 
disabled for life within the first six months. 

‘Cape Cuast Castle, the principal station upon the Gold coast, might have 
been expected to be more healthy ; it is situated upon a rock overlouking the 
sea, with a valley and hills covered with forest behind it, but without any 
swamps in the neighbourhood. Yet here, on the average of four years, from 
1823 to 1826 inclusive, two-thirds of the white troops died annually, and few 
lived to complete an entire year in the settlement. In 1824 the deaths nearly 
equalled the mean strength of the garrison.” . 

Now comes the chosen spot of the * philanthropists ;"—the settlement which 
was to relieve Africa from the scandal of insalubrity, and exhibit to Europe the 
the unanswerable proof that the slave-trade was to be vanquished in its centre, 
by the cargoes of civilization annually sent out by the party here :— 

“ The position of Sierra Leone is, to all appearance, advantageous. Within 
the limits of the colony itself there is nothing to account for its insalubrity ; it 
is & mountainous peninsula, with a gravelly soil, and seems to be protected by 
nature from all extranevus sources of disease, except in one direction As far 
back as 1792 the annual mortality amor g the white colonists and soldiers 
averaged a fourth of their number. This continued to be the proportion among 
the European troops during the nine years previous to 1819 Doring the 


eighteen years, from 1819 to 1836 (both inclusive) the annual loss was, upon 


with the fertility, the arts, and the enjoyments of Europe. In fifty years more, 
the Cape colony will be one of the noblest appendages of the British crown ; 
in a century, it will be a mighty empire; and whether dependent or separate, 
it will be an object on which even the debased and fallen mind of the African 
cannot look without astonishment—without a sense of the causes which hava 
raised this maguificent fabric of dominion; nor without an involuntary, and 
therefore invincible, approach to its civilization. 

Again and again we must protest against al] attempts to proceed by establish- | 
ments on the western coast. There is a palpable prohibition of nature meet- 


experiment has been made in all directions ; and wherever it has begun, it has | 
suddenly finished in the churchyard. Pestilence is the solemn and terrible 
barrier of the shore. But even if the experiment were shifted to the central 
regions of Africa, we should find that the means proposed by those London 
coteries are wholly unsuitable to their object. 
ding factories; those factories to be attended by schools for the young, and mis- 
sionaries for the mature. We pronounce unhesitatingly, that these instru- 
ments, valuable as they are in civilized intercourse, are not merely inadequate, 
but injurious, where they are to be brought into direct collision with barbarism. | 
Trade, the most powerful human means of sustaining established civilization, | 
is singularly hazardous to itin its infancy. All that the savage desires from \ 
trade 1s gin to make him drunk, and gunpowder to make him powerful. No mat- | 
ter what else it may offer; those are all that the savage will take; those are 
all the native slave-dealer on the African coast has ever taken in a traffic of a | 
couple of hundred years. Of course we do not speak of a few trifles of Euro- | 
pean finery, a scarlet coat, or a bale of linen. But his demands are, ‘* What | 
muskets have you got? And what liquors can I get for my cargo of slaves?” 
The character of the Europeans in general who will eventually be employed, 
(for the first embarkation may be orderly,) will undoubtedly exhibit but little of | 
that moral excellence which recommends virtue in person. And so it has al- | 
ways been in the intercourse of the mere trader with the savage. What was | 
the civilization effected by the French traders among the American Indians? | 
The Indians barbarized the traders. What were the favourite commodities ? 

Rum and gunpowder. Thus it was, and thus it will be, so long as the appetites 

of the savage are to be the profit of the trader. Lessons of virtue will be | 
laoghed at where the black merchant and the sailor have more pressing matters | 
to settle ; and all that we shall derive from new attempts at cvlonization will 

be the loss of valuable lives, tempted away from England by their own dreams 





in that melancholy suffering which we should scarcely regret if it fell upon the 
heads of the deluders alone. 

We do not doubt the sincerity of many among those who have made them- 
selves prominent in those speculations. But we have no faith in their common 
sense. We assert that establishments like those which have failed along 
a coast of a thousand miles, cannot be taken asthe model of others with any 
rational hope of success ; and we say, that by much the wiser plan would be to 
abandon the whole of the existing settlements at the same time with the project 
of new ones. 

But it is with other feelings that we look to our actual progress in the south 
There we have planted our foot, never to be retracted, and we exult in this, not 


itself. We are strongly inclined to believe, that for this especial purpose this 

England. The Duten possessed the Cape for a hundred years, and yet in that | 
time never advanced beyond a few miles from the shore. Our settlements now 

extend over a space as large as England, with every variety of soil, every spe- | 
cies of fertility, the serenest sky, and some of the noblest and loveliest land- | 
scapes inthe world. And this mighty settlement is spreading still. The land 
before is in its virgin state, its fi rtility unexhausted, its mineral wealth unwasted, 
and its boundaries only the equator and the ocean. 

We are fully aware that the system is not perfect yet, that the natives continue 
to plunder cattle from the border, and that the English complain, according to 
the habits of man, of the want of those comforts which even at home they found 
beyond their reach. But these are only whispers in the general and regular | 
cheer of public prosperity. The Colonists are increasing in number, wealth, | 
and activity. The mail coach is running, the steamboat is sw eeping along, the | 
gas-light is blazing, and the press is animating, informing, and exciting, where 
but twenty years ago there was nothing but savage nature or more savage human- | 
kind—the desert and the antelope ; the swamp and the Hottentot. As the set- | 
tlements advance towards the east and north, they will find a still richer country | 
and a bolder shore, an ocean bordered with harbours and a soil of tropical luxu- 
riance. All this increase may be the work of time, but time wil! produce its 
work. Still, in our view. the noblest trophy of all, will be its effect on the 
whole barbaric region. Every part of those great, neglected, or fallen countries | 
of the east and south, seems to be preparing forsome illustrious change. The | 
present commotions in Turkey, Syria, and Egypt, have been so little at the dis- 
posal of merely human impulses, that we may not unjustly attribute them to | 





Our colonists there are spreading over a vast extent of country, gotated with the third in rank of the Chinese empire. 
and every where are changing the desert into a garden—every where spread- | has delaied his willingness to apologise for the insult offered to Captain Elliott, 


ing them in the teeth; they are obviously fatal to European existence. The | Kong,imn exchange for Chusan 


They propose to proceed by tra- | went into Amovy (the place which was so battered by the Blonde). 


of cheap land, or worked upon by the arts of landjobbers, the whole resulting | battle would be altogether decisive. 


for its agyrandizement of the empire ; not for its addition to our wealth, nor its | - j k ‘ E 
Opening to our population ; but for its inevitable and incalculable uses to Africa | wae cemyzelled to retreat from this place, and next took up his position at Nid- 


complished the service in a few hours. It appears that the above engagement 
has completely put a stup to all trade at Macao, the English goods at the cus- 


which will in coming times form the great source of solid African civilization. | tom-house there having been removed on board the ships at Capsingmoon, and 
| apprehensions being felt that the Chinese might possibly invade and plunder the 


place. On the 19th ult. intelligence from Chusan to the Ist October reached 
Bombay. Admiral Elliott had returned from the Gulf of Pe-che-lee, having ne- 
The Emperor, it seems, 


the superintendent, and to punish Lin for his unauthorised aggressions on the 
| English. He thought it just, however, to give the high commissioner 
|® bearing, and said he should sent plenipotentiaries to Canton for that 
purpose, who afterwards would arrange terms with the English for the settle! 
ment of the quarrel. The Emperor denied that he had received information of 
the doings of his high commissioner, and said he had not the slightest wish to 
make war. It appeared however that he was much annoyed at the British ha- 
ving taken possession of Chusan, and the minister intimated that the visit of 
the Admiral had been made in time to prevent the march of “ fierce soldiers” 
to recapture the island. He has offered us Lanteo, a large island near Hong 
The latter is a dreadfully unhealthy place, 
many of the European troops have fallen victims to the climate, and a great 
| number are in hospital Dysentery 1s said to prevail extensively, owing to the 
| dearth of fresh provisiors. Two transports have been despatched in conse- 
quence for those supplies. Her Majesty’s ship Alligator, in ber way down, 
The forti- 
fications had been partially rebuilt, and there were 100 cannon mounted. The 
Chinese attempted to capture the vessel, and afterwards to cut off her 
bouts, but were unsuccessful on both occasions. The brig Kite, an armed 
vessel taken up for the service, an! employed in surveying, has been either 
wrecked or seized as her commander and his wife, and crew, are detained at 
Ningpo Ceptain Anstruther, of the Madras Arullery. and bis servant, have 
been also captured and carried to Ningpo. (a place about twenty miles from 
Chusan.) All the prisoners, however, are state d to be treated kindly, and the 
Chinese promise to give them up inmediately Chusan is evacuated. There 


| is little doubt, however, that their release will be at once peremptorily insisted 


on. The troops, itis ramoured, are to winter in the island, and the cold is re- 
presented to be already so severe as to render the anticipation anythirg but 
The Indian Oak transport was wrecked near Formesa, while 
proceeding down the coast with desp:tches, which accounts for the late receipt 
of intelligence. All trade is at a stand-still—there is no hope of commerce 
at Chusan—and a complete stoppage 1s put to it to the southward. 


AFFGHANISTAN, 

Brigadier Dennie’s victory over Dost Mohammed at Syghan, though a most 
splendid one, did not, it seems, entirely destroy the hopes of the persevering 
chieftain He was soon again at the head of several thousand men. Our for- 
ces in Affighanistan were most anxious to meet him, and as the Wullee of Khoo- 
loun had subscribed terms of treaty with us, it seemed probable that the next 
Major General Sir Robert Sale succeeded 
| in capturing three forts, and the tow belonging to Ali Khan and Rujub Khan, 
| the two principal Kobistan chiefs. These men had invited Dost Mohammed to 
| repair thither, so that this was an important seizure. The victory, however, 
| was clouded by the death of Captain Conolly, aide-de-camp to the Major-Gene- 

ral, who was shot through the heart by his side. The chiefs themselves escap- 
| ed with the greater part of their fellowers. Dost Mohammed continued moving 

from place to place with his army ; but his two sons, who had some time pre- 
viously made their escape from their confinement at Ghuzni, were unable as yet 
to gather their followers together, or to join their fatner Having arrived at 
|the Heibuck, Lieut. Rattray, assistant to Dr. Lord, the political agent, was 
| sent to offer terms to the Dost ; but, before he could reach the place, the Ameer 
| moved on te Goubund, scarcely thirty miles from the camp of Sir R. Sale. He 


satisfactory 


grow. e was still there, by the last accounts, and one of his sons was reported 


vast and magnificent * ortion of the earth has been given to the trusteeship of | t have arrived in the Goubund with 400 infantry and 200 horse,when the news 


of a great and decisive battle having taken place near Bameean, between our 
forces and those of the Dost was received at Bombay, from Sir W. M‘Naugh- 
ten. 

From the Delhi Gazette Extraordinary, Nov. 21. 

Surrender of Dost Mohamed —We have just received the news of this 
important event, after a very severe engagement, it would appear, in which we 
regret to say that among others Dr. Lord, Lieut. Broadfoot of the Engineers, 
and Lieut Crispin of the 2d Cavalry, have been killed; Captain Ponsonby of 
the 2d Light Cavalry, and Captain Fraser are wounded, and seven others are 
lost. Some of ourletiers, detailing the events of the engagemen', are miss- 
ing ; but we sincerely thank our correspondents who have made such strenuous 
efforts to send us the news so speedily. 

There are many other deaths to lament, it would appear, and we anxiously 
await further particulars. 

Late in the evening of the 4th Nov., Dost Mohamed with the chief of Nijrow 
came In and gave themselves up to Sir H. W. M:Naughten. 

A Cubal letter of the 4th inst., referring to one written on the 3d, says— 

“Strange to say, at dusk yesterday evening Dost Mohamed Khan rode into 
the Bala Hissar with one follower and threw himself on Sic W. M‘Naughten’s 
protection, and there he is safe and sound. The staff, who saw him to day, 
say he is a fine fellow, large but rather sharp features, fine voice, and intelli- 
gent eye. 

“Tt is quite a romance. Sir W.M‘Naughten behaved to the Ameer as any 
English gentlemen would have wished, making the Dost put on the sword he 


something higher. The sudden and general contact into which Mahometanism | had presented.” 
” | 
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> Khan, in fulfilment of his threat, attacked the field works 
Scinpe.—Nusseer The works 
defended by about 400 men of the 5th and 23d Regiments, Bombay Native 
ee a «detachment of Skinner's horse, under Capt. M‘Pherson. Nus- 


at Dadur, on the 29th of October, with about 5,000 Belooches. 


seer Khan was completely repulsed, and 400 of his Belooches killed, notwith 


standing 
barians. 
Nusseer Khan 
diately ordered his men to advance. They did so, and the Belooches retreated 
towards their camp, after a little skirmishing. 
to the camp, however, he found it deserted. 


impossible to carry him away, was butchered, to prevent his being re-taken. 


he servant stated that after all the enemy had left, a single horseman return- 


ed and murdered his master by nearly severing his head from his body. 


The following summary of oriental news is from the Austrian Observer of 


the 26th ult., copied into the Paris papers of Saturday : 


“On the 2d ult., the Ottoman Porte notified to the corps diplomatique the 
raisiag of the bluckade of the Syrian harbour, occupied by the troops of the 


Sultan. On the 2ist of Nov., after [brahim had evacuared his camp of Zahle, 
the Emir Bechir immediately occupied the positions abandoned by the Egyp- 
tians, and received the submission of the shieks of Celesyria. The united 
Egyptian garrisons of Northern Syria, under Achmet Pacha, forming together 
a corps of 20,000 men, well provided with artillery, had marched froin Aleppo 
to Damascus, in order to join Ibrahim. 

On the 26 h the Turkish Commander-in-chief, on hearing that the latter was 
preparing to effect his retreat across the desert, detached several corps to ob- 
serve the movements, and at the same time to protect the inhabitants of the 
southern pachalies, who had made their submission to the Sultan. A brigade 
of the Imperial Guard was sent to Jaffa for the purpose, and other troops had 
been statiuned at Jerusalem and Gaza. The Eyyptian Garrison evacuated 
Aleppo on the 20th, and the whole army was to have commenced its retrogade 
movement from Damascus on the 30:h of November. Ibrahim had still 130 
pieces of artillery. He expected to reach El Arish on the 18th of De- 
cember. 


There is no news from Egypt or Turkey except an official notification that the 
blockade of the Syrian cuast is raised, and a vague rumor that Admiral Stop- 
ford’s treaty with the Pacha is likely to be disallowed by the Porte, as Commo- 
dore Napier’s was by the admiral. 

We hear that no creations or promotions will take place on occasiun of the 
christening of the Princess Royal.— Globe. 

The Standard. alluding to the reported retirement of Lord Hill from the 
Horse Guards, doubts whether there is any foundation for such a rumour, but 
adds, siguificantly, “If anything should induce his lordship to resign the post 
which he has filled with so much honour, and benefit to the country, it will be 
thé state of his health, which has, we regret to learn, been indifferent for some 
time past. 

Under the head of “‘ Reward of High Treason,” the Times and Morning Post 
copy from the Standard of last night, a statement by the Standard’s Liverpool 
correspondent, that Frost, the Chartist leader, whose sentence of death was 
commuted to transportation, has been appointed to a clerkship under the Com- 
missariat Office of Port Arthur, in Van Diemen's Land. ‘That statement is not 
contradicted by the Morning Chronicle to-day. 
‘act of pardon ;” and it is besides intimated that Frost had actually been par- 
doned, 

The morning papers contain the tables of the revenue-account. 
total of the year’s receipt is £44,746,400 ; showing a decrease on the quarter, 
compared with the previous year, of £254,009 ; aud a decrease on the quarter, 
compared with the corresponding quarter of the previous year, of £80602. In 
the Customs there is a decrease of £85,873 on the year, and of £398,399 on 
the quarter. The high prices of tea, sugar, and coflee, have no doubt contribu- 
ted tothis result. Inthe Excise there is an increase on the year of £622,310 
and on the quarter of £589,095. The Stamps exhibit an increase of £161,441 
on the year, and of £9,585 on the quarter. The Taxes show an increase of 
£234,650 on the year, and of £202,072 on the quarter. There is a decrease 
in the Post-office to the amount of £1,078,000 on the year, and of £253,000 on 
the quarter. 

Earl Somers died at Brighton yesterday morning, rather suddenly though in 
his eighty-first year. He took an airing in his carriage on Monday, with Lady 
Somers, and on his return complained of being unwell. On Tuesday mormng, 


shortly after six o'clock, he requested tu be taken out of his bed and placed 1n | 


his chair; when he soon expired. Viscount Eastnor, M. P. for Reigate, sun of 
the deceased, succeeds to the title and estates. 


India- Rubber Pavement !—Amongst the marvels of the times, a patent has | 


actually been taken out for paving the streets of London with India-rubber, 
and many scientific persons are sanguine as to its success. There is to be a 
substratum of wood, on which is to be put a facing of caoitchouc mixed with 
iron filings and sawdust to a depth of several inches. This, it is calculated, 
will resist the ill influence of all weathers, and make the most delightful and 
durable pavement. 

Dr. Madden, the traveller, left Dublin on Thursday last for Liverpool, en route 


to Cape Coast Castle, Sierra Leone, where he is about to be engaged in an in- | 


vestigation into the condition of that colony. 

The Niger Expedition.—The Soudan steam vesse], Commander Bird Allen, 
one of the vessels intended to form part of the Niger expedition, arrived here 
from Liverpool, on her way to Deptford, where the whole squadron are to as- 
semble. The Albert steamer will follow in a week, and the Wilberforce steamer 
in three weeks. The Soudan left Liverpool on Saturday, aud arrived from Ply- 
mouth in 21 hours. Her engine is of 35 horse power.—Portsmouth paper 

In addition to his large fortune, Marshal Soult receives a salary of 100 000 
francs (£4,000) as President of the Council ; 30,000 francs (£1,200) as Mar- 
shal; and 10.000 frances (£400) as a grand dignitary. He has also made a de- 
mand for 40.000 francs for official entertainment expenses, &e.— Quotidienne 
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Shortly after our last publication, the packet Ship North America arrive: 
bringing us London Journals to the 6th ultimo, with intelligence which would 
lead us to believe that our disputes with the Chinese were adjusted, and upon 
our own terms too. We must however say, that a different view of these ac- 
counts 1s taken by some writers both in India and London, and that by them, it 
is asserted that Admiral Elliott has permitted himself to be deceived—that he 
had been induced to transfer the scene of negociation to Canton, where the 
system of procastination, se common to the Chinese, would be resorted to by 
them. The next Steamer from Europe will probably remove all uncertainty on 
this head. 

From the different presidencies in India, these account are all satisfactory. 
The surrender of Dost Mohammed and the possession of his person, secure 
tranquillity in that remote part of British India. 

The Blockade of the Syrian Coast is raised, Mehemet Ali is all submission 
and the success of our arms there, complete. 

On looking over our files of English papers, the fine description given by 
the Hon. Daniel Webster, in the Senate of the United States, of the position 
our native country, struck us as peculiarly applicable at the present moment. 
‘She is a power,” he said, ‘‘ whose morning drum beat, following the sun and 
“keeping company with the hours, circles the earth daily with one continuous 
“and unbroken strain of the martial airs of England.” 





The period is near at hand when the union of the provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada must be consummated, and the people be called upon to elect the 
members of the popular branch of their government. It is at this juncture, so 
pregnant with results to them, for great good or the worst evil, that we venture 
an appeal to their good sense and patriotism. 


which, however, the town of Dadur was sacked and burned by the bar- 
Capt. Boscawen reached Dadur two days afterwards, and hearing that 
had taken up a position about four miles distant, determined to 
attack him. The enemy appeared in great force, and Capt. Boscawen imme- 


When Capt. Boscawen came up 
Poor Lieutenant Loveday’s life- 
Jess body, chained to a camel-chair, and his faithful servant lamenting the death 
of his master, were the only objects which met his view. This unfortunate offi- 
cer, who, it will be remembered, was taken prisoner at the re-capture of Khelat, 
after undergoing the most inhuman treatment, was taken to Dadur by Nusseer 
Khan; and when, in the hurry of the latter's retreat from the camp, it was found 


The appointment is called an | 


The nett | 





ed, that it will eventually be rent asunder. That disloyalty stiil exists, that it 
is smothered, not extinguished, that foreign bandits on the borders are ready to 
aid and countenance traitors within, is but too apparent. It is in the first 
. | Stages of coming legislation therefore of the most urgent necessity that the 
cement be applied which shall bind Canada to England for ever, and exclude 
even the breath which would speak of disunion. For this purpose, the one 
prominent consideration in voting for members of the United Parliament should 
be, loyalty to the mother country, and where this is certain let every minor dif. 
ference fall before it. Such has been unfortunately the character of the times, 
that strong partizan feelings and ultra political views have been engendered on 
many questions of public interest amongst those who all alike cherish the proud 
title of Briton, and if these be still kept alive to the exclusion from the councils 
of the province of men who, whether Conservative or Whig, are still English 
at heart, and to the introduction of those of lukewarm or doubtful polities, the 
inevitable consequence must be, that the seeds will at once be sown, which in 
process of time will produce dis'raction, rebellion and ruin. 

Emphatically and earnestly, therefore, do we implore our fellow subjects in 
Canada to bury the heartburnings and animosities of past days on the altar of 
their common good, and unite as with one voice in the election of those, who 
however else they may differ with them are still loyal and true to the father- 
land. 

We are informed froma confidential source in Montreal, that the United Parlia- 
ment will probably be summoned to meet early in May,—but we cannot close 
this article better, than by giving the words of the letter. 


‘‘ The Proclamation of the great experiment, the Union, is fast approaching— 
supposed for the 8th February. The United Parliament will probably be sum- 
moaed to meet early in May, and Kingston is now confidently said to be fixed on 
for the future seat of government. ‘The Governor, who has just recovered from 
a severe fit of illness, goes on maturing his plans with his usual skill; and I 
must believe they will succeed. Should he not perfectly accomplish all he seeks 
fur, there is little doubt that he is actuated by the warmest aspiration for Cana- 
dian welfare, and in case of failure it will be truly said, 








magnis tamen excidit ausis.” 





The latest accounts from Lockport, where Mr. McLeod was imprisoned, say 
that he had been released on bail, but that a rabble, to the number of some two 
hundred, immediately collected aud threw him again into confinement, until a 
civil suit was instituted against him by the owner of the late steamboat Caroline, 
who laid his damages at $7000, on which Mr. McLeod is again incarcerated. 
The following description of the capture and de- 
struction of the Caroline, we copy from the New York Times and Star of Thurs- 
day :— 
At this epoch we arrive at the affair of the Caroline. This was a small steam- 
| boat, of not more than forty tens burthen, and was used as a ferry buat—but on 
| the approach of winter was dismantled, and laid up for the season. The ‘ Pa- 
triots ’ found it necessary to have constant intercourse with Navy Island, and the 
committee, let it be here understood, negotiated with the owner of the Caroline to 
| charter the boat for the use of the Patriots, and so fully aware was the owner that 
| she was to be unlawfully used, and of course exposed to capture and destruction, 
| that we have it from undoubted authority, he demanded and obtained from the com- 
| mittee,a bond of indemnity to the value of $2,500, to secure him against any loss. 
This was the innocent ferry boat, so called, destroyed by the British, while 
; merely being used for parties of pleasure. Whenthe contract was made, the | 
, Caroline was cut of the ice, and in twenty-four hours made ready for service. 
On the night of her destruction, she was preparing to goto Navy Island in ser- 
| vice of the committee, and was to start next morning at day break. Several | 
respectable steam boat captains went down to sleep on board that night, and to 
go out inher to Navy Island. Among them was Durfee, a stage driver—who, 
in the melee that followed, was killed. During the night, armed boats manned 
by British subjects, came along side the Caroline, and commenced cuttivg her 
out; the passengers were aroused, much scuffling ensued, some were injured, 
and Durfee was killed. It was the intention of the British to cut out the boat 
and carry her to the Canadian side of the river; but the current was so strong 
that apprehensive of going over the Falls in her, they set fire to and abandoned 
her. When the attack on the boat commenced, the patriots fired from a house 
on the invaders, and Durfee was found twenty yards from the Caroline, lying on 
his face, and with a ball in bis forehead, evidently shewing that he was shot by | 
the patriots in running from the Caroline, as it does not appear that the British | 
| lefi their boats at all during the attack, nor is there, as we are assured, any proof 
that McLeod was of their number. 


We abstain from comment. 





* THE MADRIGAL. 


Unreflecting persons on the subject of music, and even some who do reflect | 


| thereon, are apt to join in the popular cry that the English have no distinct na- 


| tional school of music, that with all the sums they lavish on composers and 
musicians they have no genuine taste, nor any distinctive ideas thereon, serving 


to qualify them as judges in questions of that nature. This, however, without, 


| attributing any ma'evolence to the assertors, is a gross error. There is a class 


| of music, not only of the most pleasing but also of the most scientific na- 
ture, with which the English are so completely identified, and which has been | 
| carried to such a height of excellence by English masters, that we feel entirely | 
justified in claiming for it the title of the English school, and in demanding for 
it, on the part of all to whom the science of music is dear, both a respectful and 


close attention, in the confidence that the principles of that science will thereby 


| 
| receive ample as well as pleasing demonstration. 

When we assert for the English school of music a distinct national charac- 
teras exemplified in the Madrigal, we do not claim for that school originality of 
its invention; for in truth it bad been cultivated in two countries at least, before 
the English masters took the subject up. Its origin is said to have been in the 
low countries, and to have been soon after adopted in Italy ; and in truth there 
are still extant some masterly productions of the Italian composers, in this class 
of music, anterior to anything that can be found from the pens of the English 
masters. Yet the latter followed bard upon the two former countries, and the 
music being adapted to the feelings and spirits of the English,they have followed 
it up, made important improvements, and exhibited great and peculiar beauties in 
We do not re 


it, after the other countries have nearly abandoned it altogether 
member having seen any of the Flemish Madrigals, but are in possession of one 
written by Giovanni Croce, an Italian, written inthe year 1560. Besides this 
master, the great Palestrina wrote some beautiful madrigals, as did also Gastold:, 
Marenzio, and others of the Italian schoul. The last-mentioned is believed to 
have introduced the taste for them into England, and we find that, about the 
close of the sixteenth century, several compositions of this class were written by 
Morley, Wilhye, Dowland, Cavendish, Gibbons, &c., which still continue to re- 
ceive the most enthusiastic admiration of musical connoisseurs. About this time 
also wrote Ford, Walker, Kirby, and others, and the Madrigal has gradually ta- 
ken deep and firm root in the English school of musical taste. 

It may be well here to observe that although the Giec,in the hands of the great- 
est English masters of that kind of composition, such as Purcell, Danby, Tra- 
vers, Webbe, Lord Mornington, &c., frequently approaches near to the Madrigal 
in musical effect, yet the basis of each is completely distinct from that of the 
other. 

To understand the Madrigal properly, and to enjoy its beauties the more com- 
pletely, it is necessary toconsider the “quo animo’’ which lights up its fires. 
It is essentially a vocal and musical address, either in the way of serenade or 
otherwise ; the subject chiefly is love, and it expresses hopes, griefs, desires, 
disappointments, praises, &c., either of woman or of long cherished abodes ; the 
poetry is commonly terse, the expression warm, and the turn of the sentiment 
simple, high-souled, and delicate; the music abounds in fugue, and not unfre- 
quently Ingenious specimens of counter-point, syncopation, and inversion, In 
short it isa practical carrying out of the science of harmony in all i's relations, 
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gar, signifying ‘to rise in the morning” and applied as the name for a sere- 
nade ; again, it is asserted to be a corruption of martegeux, a provencal people 
who excelled in a composition of this kind ; and Dr. Burney concedes that it is 
derived from Alla Madre, the beginnings of certain hymns to the Virgin. 

The Madrigal must have been fully introduced into England in Shakspeare’s 
time, for we find the Bard putting into the mouth of Sir Hugh Evans, in ‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor” the following portion of a song well known at that 
period ; ‘ 

“‘ To shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing Madrigals ; 
There we will make our beds of roses, 
And a thousand vagrant posies.” 


These lines are not Shakspeare’s own, but part of a popular composition in 
his day. Weare writing from memory and cannot now give the name of the au- 
thor, but it sufficiently proves that madrigals were then in considerable use 
Now Shakspeare wrote his ‘Merry Wives of Windsor” in the year 1596, ac- 
cording to Chalmers, but certainly not later than the year 1601. We may ar- 
rive therefore, pretty nearly at the period of the incorporation of madrigals 
upon the English school of music. There it now remains in the ascendant, 
and, together with a certain species of Glee, Catch, and Round, constitute a 
nationality of music altogether distinct from that of any other country. It isa 
distinction, on which it may be proud, and on which we may hereafter more 
fully dilate; Glees, Catches, Rounds, Canons, and the Hunting, Bacchanalian, 
and Martial songs of England are the stupendous branches which have grown 
from the trunk of this school, arid, connected with the general consideration of 
music itself, may well be subjected to analysis. 

Of the prevailing taste for the madrigal style of composition at the period of 
which we have spoken, we have an additional proof in the following passage 
which we quote from the “ Foreign Quarterly Review,”— 


“The Opera Buffa, or Comic Opera, made its appearance in 1597; it was 
called * L'Anfiparnaso’ composed by Prazio Vecchi. The music of this piece is 
printed ir a score of five separate parts, which are all employed throughout,even 
inthe prologue. Each scene is therefore nothing more than a five part madrigal 
inaction, There is no solo or recitative throughout the whole performance,nei- 
ther is there any overture or part for an instrument of any kind.” 

In fact, according to the authority just quoted, it should appear that the Ma- 
drigal is altogether anterior to the Opera as a musical composition, for the same 
writer, speaking of the music of Italy, says— 

“The musical drama in this country has flourished from a remote period. 
Su/pitius, an Italian, speaks of it as an entertainment known there as early as 
the year 1490. He was supposed to have invented it, but he only revived it. 
— —— Fora long interval, however, the early operatic spirit in whatever form 
it existed seems to have slumbered, the principal Italian writers confining them- 
selves to the production of Oratorios, Masses, Madrigals, and Motetts. — — — 
The popes and nobles of Italy were all patrons of music, excellent artists were 
numerous, and yet fhe Opera did not permanently establish itself until the year 
1632 at Rome. Burney mentions that the first secular or musical drama per- 
formed, was ‘I ritorno di Angelica nell’ Indie.” 

In taking leave of this subject for the present we are inclined to give utterance 
to the wish that an amateur Madrigal, Glee, and Catch Club could be formed in 


this city. The amusement is rational, the advantage to the cause of music it- 











effected with delicacy, striking with n velty, but never offending by the abrupt 
As we have before said, it 1s a spe- 





utterance of an unexpected musical phrase. 
° 1 
cies of music which the vocal professor: or composer cannot too carefully study 


It is not necessary for us to say, that we have strongly doubted the wisdom | for he will receive thereby more practical hints in musical resolution and harmony 


of that policy which led to the Union, but the measure being finally decided on 
it has become in our view the paramount duty of all those who would preserve 
the filial relationship of the Colony with the parent country, to act in harmony 


and union, for otherwise we much dread the great tie will be so gradually loosen- 


than by any other set of examples whatsoever. 
According to Menage the word Madrigal is said to be de rived from mandra, a 
«sheep fuld,” and consequently it means pastoral song ; but the true Etymology 


is yet doubtful, for we find some deriving the word from the Spanish, madru- 





self would be important,and indeed the arguments that might be adduced in sup- 
port of such a measure are all but innumerable. We ourselves, possess some 
little stock of these compositions,and doubtless such a society would find no diffi- 


| culty in laying their hands on a sufficient quantity to enable them to make a good 





beginning. 

The Canadian Journals are full of encomium on the labours of Mr. Alexandre 
Vattemare, and this not merely on account of his wonderful performances as a 
ventriloquist, but upon the far nobler subject of his zealous endeavours in the 
cause of learning and its dissemination over the face of the globe. We heartily 


| rejoice at this, for we have long been impressed with sentiments of admiration 


when considering the persevering efforts of this truo philanthropist in promoting 
the best interests of society by the intercommunion of information and the cul- 
tivation of general good-will. With respect to his professional! talents, we are 
aware that in Canada, as in France, he is upon the most advantageous ground for 
In England and in the United States, although there 
could be no question of his versatility in personation, and in the wondrous chan- 


a fair display of them. 


| ges of tone, expression, and feature, yet still he had to labor under the difficulty 


vf expressing in a foreign accent that which should be delivered fluently as in the 
vernacular, and a hesitation which it wes altogether impossible for him to pre- 
vent, detracted in some measure from the otherwise, astonishing performances 
on his part. But in Canada, where both the races speak French, he had but to 
render his text in his own language, and then the wit, humour, and versatility had 
But when we 
turn to the grand object of M. Vactemare’s pilgrimage, the object for which he 
sacrifices all the fame and emolument which he derives as an artist, it is impossi- 
bie to view him and his exertions without respect and even veneration. We 
have not unfrequently had occasion to notice these whilst he ‘was in the United 
States, and we perceived with sincere satisfaction the success which attended 
his self-imposed mission to Washington. 

In the scene of his present labors he stands peculiarly prominent, for his ex- 
ertions there, if successful, must be replete with advantages to the Canadians 
in a much greater degree than they can, for a long time to come, be able to 
compensate. ‘This, however, renders his philanthropic urgency the greater, be. 
cause his aim is benefit to the mind and intellect, as tending most directly and 
strongly to the moral welfare of the human race,and he well knows that such be- 
nefits must and will be repaid at some time or other. His Excellency the Gover- 
nor General has taken a strong and active interest in M. Vattemare and his ob- 


their full play, to the entire gratification of an admiring audience. 


jects, and has been a great encourager of all the measures resulting from their 
consideration. Notwithstanding the present position of the British provinces, 
both in a political and a literary point of view, there is much valuable matter 
within their bounds, of a nature calculated to increase the mass of information, 
and to compensate for the advantages they may receive from other countries; a 
consciousness of this, we presume,adJed to the earnest desire to speed the course 
of knowledge in all her range, has already induced the commencement of a plan, 
in Montreal, of an institution agreeable to the suggestions of M. Vattemare. We 
doubt not that it will speedily be followed by others of a similar tendency, and 
that the impulse which he has happily been the means of giving, to the inter- 
communion of the arts, sciences, and literature, will redound both tu his honour 
and to the welfareof mankind at large. 


We regret that even at the twelfth hour,—when we are just on the eve of 
going to press, our attention bas been called to works of art, of a character alto- 
ther superior to any thing we have seen, of their nature, and that although we 
should feel guilty of delinquency if we postponed them for the present, yet that 
we cannot render even an approach to justice of them in this short article. They 
are ‘* Coloured Engravings of American Scenery,” but besides the beauty and, 
as we believe the fidelity of those views, the artist has had a more profound 
and scientific object,—one too that requires a correct eye, and an experienced 
hand to portray,—that is to say, he gives atmospheric views, thus displaying 
the effect of morning, noon, night, summer, winter, mist, and ail the various 
phases into which these are subdivided, together with explanatory letter press, 
which not only describes the pictures themselves, but the ideas which originated 
the accessorial parts and which in fact give a kind of history of the progress in 
clearing this great continent, in gradually raising it to the importance in which 
t now stands proudly, and of the peculiarities incidental to the pioneers of 
civilization. The able artist is George Harvey, Esq., A.N.A. now residing in 
this city ; the work is to be published in eight numbers of five views each, with 
corresponding letter press, of the size of imperial quarto, fine paper, and at the 
very low price of ten dollars per number, to subscribers only. We shall return 


to this subject again 





= 
= THE MEDICAL PROF TSSION A few copies, colored and plain, of an Anatomi- 
cal Atlas of the Human B n natural size, with explanations, by M J. Weber, pro- 


fessor of the Royal Prussian University, Frederick William at Bonn, Dusseldorf. 
For sale by 
Feb6-5t. 


W.D. CUTHBERTSON, 61 Water st., N. Y. 
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COMMODORE NAPIER. 
We think that a more fitting o unity than the present could scarcely be 
found for introducing to our ame account of the brave Commodore 
Charles Napier; which we cannot do more characteristically than in his own 


words. 
“T have,” said the gallant officer, during an electioneering contest, “ been 
asked whol am? I'll tell you: I am Captain Charles Napier, who five-and- 
twenty years ago commanded the Recruit brig, in the West Indies, and who 
had the honour of being twenty-four hours under the guns of three French line- 
of-battle ships, flying from a British squadron, the nearest of which, with the 
exception of the Hawk brig, was from five to six miles astern the greatest part 
of the time. I kept flying double-shotted broadsides into them. One of these 


_ ships only, the Hautpolt, was captured by the Pompey and Castor, the other 


two escajed by superior sailing. Sir Alexander Cochrane, my commander-in- 
chief, promoted me on the spot into her. At the siege of Martinique, the o- 
lus, Cleopatra, and Recruit, were ordered to beat up in the night, between Pi- 
~geon Island and the Main, and anchor close to Fort Edward, the enemy, fearing 
an attack, burnt their shipping. At daylight in the morning, it appeared to me 
that Fort Edward was abandoned ; this, Koveaven, was doubted ; I offered to 
ascertain the fact, and with five men I landed in open day, scaled the walls, and 
lanted the Union Jack on the ramparts. Fortunately I was undiscovered from 

‘ort Bourbon,which stood about one hundred yards off, and commanded it. On 

this being reported to Sir Alexander Cochrane, a regiment was landed in the 
night, Fort Edward was taken possession of, and the mortars turned against 
the enemy. I am in possessiun of a letter from Sir A. Cochrane, saying that 
“My conduct was the means of saving many lives, and of shortening the siege 
of Martinique.” I had once the misfortune of receiving a precious licking from 
a French corvette ; the first shot she fired broke my thigh, and a plumper car- 
ried away my mainmast. The enemy escaped, but the British flag was not 
tarnished. On my return to England, in command of the Jason, I was turned 
out of her by the admiralty, because I had not interest ; but, as I could net 
lead an idle life, I served a campaign with the army in Portugal as a volunteer, 
when I was again wounded. At the battle of Busaco I had the honour of car- 
trying off the field my allant friend and relative, Celone) Napier, now near me, 
who was shot through the face. Busaco was not the only field where he shed 
his blood ; at Corunna he was left for dead ; but, thank God, he escaped with 
six wounds. On my return te England, I was appointed to the Thames, ia the 
Mediterranean ; and if I could bring the inhabitants of the Neapolitan coast into 
this room, they would tell you that from Naples to the Faro Point there was 
not a spot where I did not leave my mark, and brought off with me upwards of 
100 sail of gun-boats and merchant vessels. I had the honour of running the 
Thames and Furieuse into the small mole of Ponza, which was strongly de- 
fended ; and before they could recover from their surprise, I captured the island 
without the loss of a man. I was then removed to the Euryalus, and had the 
fortune to fall in with two French frigates and a schooner. I chased them 
in the night cluse into Calvi, in the island of Corsica, passing close under the 
stern of one, plumpering her as I passed; and though we were going eight 
knots, I tried to run aboard of her consort, who was a little outside, standing 
athwart my hawse ; the night was dark, the land close, and she suceeeded in 
crossing me, but I drove her ashore on the rocks, where she was totally wreck- 
ed, mm | her consort was obliged to anchor close to her. “The Euryalus wore 
round, and got off, almost brushing the shore as she passed. These ships were 
afterwards ascertained to be armée en flute, mounting 22 guns each, and the 
schooner 14. From the Mediterranean I was ordered to America; and if my 
gallant friend Sir James Gordon were here, he would tell you how I did my duty 
on that leng and arduous service up to the Potomac : he would tell you that, in 
a tremendous squall, the Euryalus lost her bowsprit, and all her top-masts, and 
that, in twelve hours, she was again ready for work. We brought away a fleet 
from Alexandria, were attacked going down the river by batteries, built close to 
what was the residence of the great Washington, and I was again wounded in 
that action in the neck. On the peace taking place, I went on half-pay,where 
T remained till I was appointed to the Galatea,which ship I commanded for three 
years on this station ; and I hope and trust that I have faithfully done my duty 
during that period to my king and country.” 

In continuation we may observe that, in 1832, Captain Napier succeeded Ad- 
miral Sartorious in command of Don Pedro’s fleet, and achieved a signal vic- 
tory over the more numerous and powerful squadron of Don Miguel, which 
the gallant Englishman, with his British followers, captured at a single 
blow, by boarding. He now commands the Powerful, of 84 guns, with the rank 
of Commodore on the Syrian coast. This intrepid and enterprising sailor is 
the eldest so of the Hon. Charles Napier, R.N,, of Merchistoun Hall, in the 
county of Stirling, and was born on the 6th of March, 1786. 

—_—— a 
VOLCANO IN HAWAII, ONE OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Three corcentric and precipitous walls of indurated lava of a circular form, 
or nearly so, enclose the space of volcanic action ; the height of the outward 
wall is about 150 feet, that of the second nearly the same, but that of the third, 
which descends into the active crater, is 1000 feet. Connecting the foot of the 
outward and top of the second wall is a horizontai belt or ledge of the same ma- 
terial, about half a mile wide; its surface is broken and uneven. Between the 
second and third is a similar ledge, and of equal dimensions, the interior circum- 
ference of which incloses the space occupied by the crater, whese diameter is 
three miles. These precipices are by no means continuous, but in several pla- 
ces they have fallen in, having been undermined by the igneous action beneath, 
and hence slopes have been formed which admit of a descent to the crater. 
When the party arrived at the brink of the precipice overlooking the crater, a 
fhost imposing spectacle presented itself: numerous small cones, of from twen- 
ty to thirty feet high, were throwing out volumes of sulphurous vapour, and 
pouring forth liquid lava, accompanied by loud detonations; lakes of molten 
matter, in violent agitation, were throwing up to a considerable height their fiery 
contents, as the gaseous fluids from below passed through them; but towards 
the eastern circumference of the crater lay the principal point of interest,—a 

eat lake of liquid lava of an elliptical form, one mile long by half a mile broad. 
fn order to reach this, the party descended into the crater on the western circum- 
ference, and, cautiously feeling their way over this dangerous ground, they vi- 
sited several of the cones and small lakes as they passed, and at length arrived at 
the rocks which encircle the fiery gulf. On climbing to the summit of these, 
which are about 100 feet high, they looked down upon the expanse of liquid lava, 
which appeared to flow from south to north, the current being straitened in its 
course by a promontory which projects from the eastern shore about half way 
across. Violent ebullitions, caused by the passage of elastic fluids from be- 
neath, threw up the spray in many parts thirty or forty feet; whilst, in others, 
the liquid mass underwent constant changes both of colourand motion; being 
more or less bright, more or less agitated, according to the degree of energy 
exerted by the subterranean forces. In some places the current would seem to 
flow on as unruffled as if it had been becalmed by the high projecting cliffs, leav- 
ing ridges of scorie on the northern shore as the sea does weed on the beach. 
Having observed a gap in the surrounding rocks, in the south-eastern part, the 
party conceived that it would afford them an opportunity of contemplating the 
scene by night, if they should take up a position on the brink of the precipice 
bounding the great crater directly opposite to it. With this object in view, thev 
retraced their steps across the crater, and gained the desired point by nightfall: 
They had passed about an hour enjoying the magnificent spectacle below, when 
afresh outburst of lava from a part of the crater to the southward of the great 
lake arrested their attention. With violent detonations, and a crashing noise, 
a flood of molten matter appeared, which, spreading in all directions, covered, 
in a very short time, a space of more than three hundred thousand square yards ; 
and what had a few minutes before been a black scoriaceous surface, presented a 
vast sheet of fire, emitting intense light and heat, and glowing with indescriba- 
ble brilliancy. At length, wearied with the fatigues of the day, the party left | 
this exciting scene, and retired to rest in some Indian huts built on the brink of 
the precipice. A very remarkable feature of this volcano is the subsidence of 
the ground surrounding the crater. Let us imagine, in the first place, a plain 


of uneven surface, from fifteen to sixteen miles in circumference, situated on the | \ ANTED—Bya middle-aged gentleman, a situation as Book-keeper, or general 


gentle slope of an enormous mountain—Mowna Roa, to be undermined in its | 


whole extent, and to sink bodily and perpendicularly one hundred feet, leaving | 


a circular precipice formed by its subsidence, whose brink stands indicative of its | particularly, knowing those two languages equal 
- | is well acquainfed with the West India business, from which quarter he can influence 


former level. Secondly, the area of another circle, of reduced diameter, a part 
of the surface ofthe already sunken circular plain, and concentric with it, to un- 
dergo a similar change of position, converting the remainder of the first sunken 
area intco-a ledge, or circular zone, of the breadth of half a mile. And, lastly, 
let us figure to ourselves that from the centre of this second sunken surface, the 
area of a third concentric circle three miles in diameter subsides 1000 feet, form- 
ing what is denominated the great crater, and leaving a second and similar zone 
to the first, also half a mile in width, and bordered by a precipice, from the brink 
of which you look down upon boiling lakes of liquid lava, the numerous cones, 
vomiting fire with violent detonations ; and some feeble idea may be formed of 
the extent and first appearance of this great volcanic phenomenon. Another 
singular circumstance attending the change of level of the surface of the crater 
is its tendency to elevation and the rapidity with which it is raised. In 1824, the 
level of this surface was between eight and nine hundred feet lower than at pre- 
sent; and there was at that time another circular ledge which is now oblitera- 
ted. This is evidently caused by the flow of lava from the cones and other sour- 
ces within it; and when we consider that seven square miles of surface have 
been raised 800 feet in sixteen years, equal to an accumulation of rather more 
than one cubic mile of lava, it conveys an idea of the vast’ extent of the subter- 
ranean agency. If the same rate of accumulation should continue eighteen or 


twenty years longer, it is evident that the present surface would be elevated to 


the level of the interior zone, or 1000 feet; but in all ility, before this 
could happen, the lava would find a vent through rents and fissures in the round, 
or the subterranean vault might give way, and another subsidence take place.— 
Literary Gazette. 





Vavieties. 


A sore-footed pedestrian, travelling in Ireland, met a man, and asked him, 
rather groffly, why the miles were so plaguey long! when the Hibernian replied, 
‘$ You see, yer honour, the rvads are not in good condition, so we give very 
} good measure.” 


An Irish jockey, once celling a nag to a gentleman, frequently observed with 
emphatic earnestness that he was an honest horse. After the purchase the gen- 
tleman asked him what he meant by an honest horse? “ Why sir,” replied the 
seller, ‘‘ whenever I rode him he threatened to throw me, and he certainly 
never deceived me.” 

RICHES AND LEARNING, BY THE LATE JAMES SMITH. 


Some say that riches are better than learning, 

For they wilt find payment, for victuals and raiment, 

And keep a good fire in your kitchen a burning : 

Some say that learning is better than riches, 

For when riches have vanished, and friendships are banished, 
There is something in learning that’s always bewitching : 
For my part I’ve neither, and so I may smatter, 

And puzzle the hearer, without being nearer, 

Or knowing a particle more of the matter: 

But one thing I've noticed appears rather funny, 

’Tis that they who have learning, are 8o far from spurning, 
They gladly pay eourt to the man who has money. 


A man who sets at defiance the good opinion of mankind, and indulges in im- 
piety and immorality, may obtain the momentary applause of his vicious and 
worthless associates, but he may be assured that he will live despised and die 
unregarded. 


A lady was recently teaching a boy to spell. The boy spelt c-o-l-d, but 
could not pronounce it. In vain his teacher asked him, “what do you get 
when you ge out upon the wet side walk on a rainy day, and wet your feet 1”— 
“T gets a whipping.” 

An unfriendly man is like a lemen, if you squeeze him you only get acidity 
out of him. 

If the reader were to transpose the letters contained in the title of our youth- 
ful Queen, Her most Graciovs Masesty ALExanprina Victort1a! he would 
find that the following anagram might be formed of them:—‘ Ah! my extra- 
vagant joco-serious Radical Minister.” Another example, the applicability of 
which all the world will allow, is His Grace THe Dugg or WeLtincron — 
‘“* Well fought, no disgrace in thee.” 

IMPROMPTU. 

Master Aut, when “ Cuariey” 
Came down for a parley, 
And asked in a pother 
For this, that, or other, 

Or swore he would give you a pop for’t ; 
You should boldly have said, 
“Renown’d ‘ Go-a-nEeap,’* 
You come the potential, 
Ere you’ve got the credential ; 

So I'll tarry for good Master ‘ Stop-ror’r.” 


* One of the many agnomens Sir Charles owes to the fertile paragraphers who make 
a ae Faves like larks, and stand shot as if he had the * charmed life” of a 
woolpack ! 





An Irishman and his Son.—‘ Well, now, Pat, so you’ve comed back at last. 
How long does it take you to go a message ?”—* That dipinds how long the 
message is, and how long the way to go is.”—“ Jist se; and how lazy the per- 
son is who goes the message ; and you’re jist as lazy as a wheelbarrow, for you 
won’t move till you're shoved.” 


Xtravaganza Xtraordinary.—Charles.X., x-King of France, was xtravagant- 
ly xtolled, but is xceedingly xecrated. He xhibited xtraordinary xcellence in 
xigency ; he was xemplary in xternals, but xtrinsic on xamination; he was 
xatic under xhortation, xtreme in xcitement, and xtraordinary in xtempore 
xpression. He was xpatriated for his xcesses ; and, to xpiate his xtravagance, 
xiled and xpired in xile. 


A few days since, a letter, which had been posted at Carlisle, arrived at the 
post-office of this town, bearing the following address, verbatim et literatim } 
—‘ For Mr. Hugh Bladney, 50 fathoms under the ground at the coalpit care of 
my brother in law John daly labourer 7 miles beyond ayr onthe post road makes 
drains and for Scotland.”— Ayr Advertiser. 


According to some observations published at the Hague, it appears that 
extreme cold winters have occurred every four hundred years since the birth 
of Christ. In 1390, the cold was so intense that the North Sea was entirely 
frozen over. 


‘Pray, sir,”’ said the commissioner to an insolvent brought up to be dis- 
charged on his petition, ‘‘ And pray, sir, how could you wifully, and with your 
eyes open, contract such a number of debts, without any visible means of pay- 
ing them?” ‘ My lord,” said the petitioner, ‘you labour under a great mis- 
take, I never in my life wilfully contracted a debt ; on the contrary, I have in- 
variably done everything in my power to enlarge them!” 

— 
NEWSPAPER ON A NOVEL PLAN. 

A Journal on a plan entirely new, will be shortly published in Liverpool, in 
connection with the ‘‘ New York Aubion,” to be called ‘“‘ THE EUROPEAN.” 
Its novelty will consist in being published on the days on which the steamers se- 
verally sail, so that it may always bring the very latest news. Another feature 
will consist in its combining every kind of intelligence, political, commercial, 
and general ; and it will be ready for delivery to the subscribers immediately on 
the arrival of the vessels. Copies for the South and West will be forwarded by 
the first mail. There is no single publication in Great Britain which occupies 
this ground, and “ Tue Evrorpgean” will combine all the matter of interest to 
American readers, of half adozen British Journals. A comprehensive summa- 
ry of all the current political, parliamentary, and general news of the day, will 
be given on one page, while on another will be presented an accurate digest of 
the Money Market, Cotton Market, and Financial and Mercantile Affairs at large. 
The proposed publication will indeed supercede a number of Price Currents, 
Circulars, Shipping Lists, &c., and will put the merchant, the politician, and the 
man of leisure, in possession of all the European intelligence that can interest 
him, a few minutes after the vessel shall be in port. The subscription for this 
publication will be at the low price of $4 per annum, to the public generally, 
but those who do or shall take the Albion also, will be charged only $2 per an- 
num each, in addition to the regular Albion subscription. Advantage will be ta- 
ken of Mr. Cunard’s Steamers whenever their priority of sailing promises a 
priority of arrival. 

Subscribers to the Albion residing in the West Indies and South America can 
have The European forwarded to them direct from Liverpool, on making knows 
their wishes at the Albion Office in New York. 


*,* Will our exchange papers have the goodness to copy this notice ? 








clerk, in a mercantile house, or otherwise. He knowsthe science of book-keep- 

ing in allits ramifications, is well acquainted with the English, French, Spanish, and 
Dutch languages, can keep the books and ——— in the two first-mentioned more 
well ; he writes a very good hand, 


some important consignments to his principal, if required ; and will earnestly devote 
himself to the extent of his power, to promote the interestof his employer. He is 
confident that an interview will be satisfactory, and that his services will prove availa- 
ble to any commercial House, and an acquisition worth obtaining. The best city re- 
ferences can be furnished as to character and capacity. Any communications direct 
ed H. M. S., Box 1915, Lower Post Office, will be immediately attended to. jan30-tf 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in War- 
ren st.,confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
reneral. 
. Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments forthe different classes of patients who visit his office. 
Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott's 
patients during his absence. ; 
The poorto enter by the basement—they will be required'to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
warrantedto resemblethe natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. 
Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. 





Aug!-tf 





A. SAMANOS, No.4 Waillst., basement story, opposite the Church, Importer of 
A. Havana, St. Jagos, and Princepe Segars, has constantly on hand a general assort- 
ment of the various noted Brands, sizesand qualities of Segars. Also,a general as- 
sortment of every article in the smoking line, comprising pipes, tubes, &c. ; also, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Turkish and Syria Tobacco,Segar Cases, Snuff Boxes, and the celebrated 


Di WALL et No. 90 Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from 8till 10 a} 
- an .M. 

From the Report, in the London Atheneum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association. 
“ Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of Deasttful e of the 
eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, to establish 
some a oe points in the theory of vision.” ‘ One of the most important results of 
Mr. Wallace’s dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 
supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vizion, and it is 
therefore doubly a to find that they have been actually discovered.” 

From Professor Knight, Yale College. ‘‘ He has made interesting discoveries, which 
throw much light upon hitherto obscure pote in the physiology of vision.” 
Professor Macneven, New York. “| have experienced the good effects of his skill 


in my own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations on many 
others.” Aug8-6m. 


D*: POWELL begs to inform the public that owing to the unprecedented demand 
for SHARP’S CERATE, he is compelled to relinquish all other business, and de- 
vote his entire time to the sale of this important new chemieal discovery. He has like- 
wise found it necessary to appropriate the large double Store, 157 Broadway to its ex- 
clusive sale. The combination forming this invaluable external remedy is based on 
oe ng principles, and is free from every thing in the most remoie degree allied 
to quackery. Powerful in its effects, yet innocent in its composition, it is destined to 
take the highest stand in the Medical world. Practitioners will find ita at deside- 
ratum, especially in that anomalous disease Rheumatism, for in this distressing com- 
plaint it never fails to give prompt relief. Being an external application no person will 
apprehend any injurious consequences from its use nor will it cause any abrasion of 
the surface, although possessing such ext: aordinary powers. 

It is particularly to be observed that there are five kinds of Cerates, and each only ap- 
plicable to the various cutaneous and muscular diseases which have been proved to 
yield to the influence of its extraordinary power, viz: 

No.1, Plain! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Roils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 

0. 2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatisin, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains,Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains, 

No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c, ‘ 

No.4, Balsamec ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores. 

No. 5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &e¢ 

The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2is used, butis a more powerful pre- 

aration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2 cents, $1 50 and 
50,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 
J.W.POWELL,M.D., Sole Agent, 157 Broadway, N.Y. 





BRITISH AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
BRITISH QUEEN, and PRESIDENT. These Steam Ships are undergoing repairs 
and alterations, will resume their stations for the year 1841, as follows :— 
New York to London. 
The British Queen of 2016 tons, 500 horse power, will sail: 
From London. From New York. 
10th March, 10th September, 10th April, 10th October, 
10th May, 10th November, 10th June, 10th December, 
10th July, 10th August, 
. New York to Liverpool. 
The President, 2366 tons, and —- horse power, Leut. Richard Roberts R. N., com- 
mander, wil! sail :— 
From Liverpool. 


From New York, 
10th February, 10th August, 


10th March, 10th September, 
10th April, 10th October, 10th May, 10th November, 
10th June, | 10th July, 
EThe rate of passage in the Main Saloon is $130, all other after berths, $120, Fore Sa- 
loon, $80, exclusive of wines, which will be furnished on call at reasonable rates. 
Steward’s fees, 36,66. : 
The British Queen will carry 600 to 800ftons cargo. 
The President will take 1000 tons cargo. 
Plans of the accommodations of both ships, may be seen at the Agent’s office. 
Persons wishing to make remittances in small sums to their friends in England, can 
do so, by applying as above. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
WADSWORTH & SMITIL, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. Oct tf. 





BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 


oo ships of 1200 tons and 440 horse power. From From 
Boston. Liverpool. 
COLUMBIA, Robert Ewing, R.N. Oct. 13 Sept. 19 
ACADIA, Edward C. Miller, R.N. Nov. 1 Oct. 4 
CALEDONIA, Richard Cleland, R. N. Nov.15 Oct. 19 
BRITANNIA, Henry Woodruff, R. N. Dec. 1 Nov. 4 
ACADIA, Edward C€, Miller, ‘RN. Jan. 1 Pec. 4 


Rate of passage, $125. No Berth will be secured until paid for. 
U7? = passage, apply to S. S. Lewis, No. 1, Commercial wharf, Bostor.* 
Sept. 8 t 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Ships of this Line will continue their departure from New York om the Ist, and 
will sail from Havre on the 24th of each month during the year, thus :— 
From New York From Havre 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, J. B Pell, master, 24th Feb.,June, and Oct. 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 24th March,July, and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, J. Funk, master, 24th April, Aug., and Dee. 
lst April, Aug.and Dec. __ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 24th May, Sept., and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be cmpplies 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply to : 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNEFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sal on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suo- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz:— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. sondon, 
St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, “ » SR * 160..% 3% Be te 
Gladiator, T Britton, “ 620, “ 20, “ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June I, Oct. 17° 1% * HH © 


Wellington, D Chadwick, — Fe 10) * 27, “ 97; “ig 





Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |E E. Morgan, (March 1, July 1, Nov. | ade a 
Samson, R Sturgis, | nm * i * we 2 eS 
President, J.M.Chadwick,|} “ 20, ** 20, ‘ 20/May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, i, * 4,1? 


, 

Toronto, |R. Griswold, ys * —_* & § & * & 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “« 20, “* 20, “ @20j/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets w ill be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOMUN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Front st, 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS, 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 


8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz, 


H. Huttleston, re 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1] “ 








Ships. Masters. Days of —s from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
York. 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24/Dec. 1, March 16, July 8 
lowa W. W. Pell, | “« 24, “ 16, June 6] * 8,ApriP 1, “- 16 
“ 


Burgundy, D. Lines, Nov. 8, “ 24, 16; * 16, * 8, Aug. 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, “ 16,March 8, “ 24/Jan. ‘ 

Duch. d’Orleans,| A. Richardson,! “ 24, “ 16, July 8) * 3 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8 “ 2, “ 16) “ 16, ** 8, Sept, 1 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16,April 8, ‘“ 24|)Feb. 1, “ 16, “ § 
Emerald G. W. Howes,| “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8) “ 8,June 1, “ 16 
Silvie De Grasse,|L Weiderholdt Jan. 8, “ 24, ‘“ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Oct. 1 
Poland, C.Anthony,jr| ‘ 16,May 8, “ a Mereh » - = © 
Albany, J. Johnstan, jr.l . &.° 16, Sept. 8} “ 8, July ~~ * © 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


1 
1, b 8 
8, May lL ** 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz :— ed 
Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New| Days of antling from, 

ty 7, Nov. 7, Mar. Thug. 95, Dent sh: apell $8 
Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July_7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, Apri 
Virginian, . Higgins, i <a © oe “ 13Sept 1, Jan. 1, May ! 
New York, Wic.peartow, “lt, “ om * HW? 7% F % 








, 


“ 25, “ 25, “ 25 “ 13, “ 13, “ 13 








Roscius, J. Collins, f 

Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1 Dec. 1, April 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Wortman, oe 7, ea Mince Dee joie 
Sheffield, F.P Allen, “ 13, “ 13, “ 13/0ct. 1, Feb 1, June } 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, om * © ewm* % ©* =~ = 
Siddons, N. B. Palmer,| “ 2%, “ 2, 9 “ 18, “* 18 “: 138 
North America, |A- B. Lowber, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 49 
Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| “© 7, “ 7; “ 7) “© 95, «& 95 “ O85 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “ 13, “ 13, “ I3\Nov 1, March 1, July 1 
Columbus, Cropper, oS a Sn ee Se. 
Sheridan, Depeyster, om © Be % Sas ee Sore Ma 
South America, |Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1) “ 19, “ 19, 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, -} = 7, “ 7)“ 95 « - «8 
United States, |J. G. Fisher, “ 13, “ 413, “ 13/Dec, 1, April J, Aug. 1 
England, B.L. Waite, | “19, “ 19, “ 19 “© 7 & 7 « y 
Garrick, A. 8. Palmer, |°* 3, °° SB, © Ve age we’ wb 
Europe, A.C. Marshall,,Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, and bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these pve will be responsible for any letters, parJ 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England? 
S$. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y. © 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N. Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoon 
Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
E. K COLLINS & Co., New York. 





Natchitoches Snuff of Delpil of New Orleans, and uther snuff, which he offers at Whole 
sale and Retail sep26-tf. 





WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Lirerpe 


“Fe 




















